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Children speak through creative art experi- 
ences. Many children in Kentucky do not 
have such opportunities. Help is now avail- 
able, however, through cooperative in- 
service planning and consultant service. 
Read the article on pages 8 and 9. 















Combined Insurance Company 
of America 


world’s second largest exclusive accident and health company 
invites members of the Kentucky Education Association tc 


inspect 


the jinest income protection 
for teachers and educators! 


@ income when you're sick 
@ income when you're hurt 
through a program especially designed 


for your needs .. . 


Combined Educator Plan 


thousands of dollars in benefits already paid to 
Kentucky teachers through our regional service 
and claim offices at 1339 Bland Street, Bluefield, 
West Virginia 


COMBINED INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


W. Clement Stone, President Chicago, Illino’s 


More than 55 millions in benefits paid to policyholders since founding in 1919 
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College Teachers Put all yur VACATION DREAMS together... 
In Short Supply a 


The President's Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School 
estimates there are approximately 
995,000 full-time and part-time 
teachers in the nation’s 1,900 col- 
leges and universities. But the 
Committee estimates this number 
will have to be increased by 180,- 
000 to 270,000 additional teachers 
within the next 12 years. 

This would be over and above 
the estimated 18,000 teachers 


needed each year merely to replace IN ROMANTIC 


those who retire, go into other 


ts New Mexico 
Of the 9,000 students awarded 


Ph.D’s in our graduate schools THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 
every year, no more than 3,500 are : ae 
available as new college teachers. Here’s variety unlimited. Color! highways follow historic trails to 
When holders of doctorate degrees Indians, old Spanish missions, art fascinatingshopsand restaurants, 
eli, in eniliciant colonies. Beauty! Cool, pine-clad guest ranches, resorts, modern 
are not available in sutucient num- mountains, spectacular rock for- accommodations everywhere. ; — 
bers for college teaching; the mations, ten National Clip coupon for FREE booklets 
schools turn to those with a mas- Parks and Monuments. ; 
ters degree. These teachers are Adventure! Explore pre- [Awaba saa 


: istori : VANCED STUDY 
frequently recruited from high prt ar Cis Pk o THIS SUMMER? 
school teaching staffs—thus weak- Kit Carson, Billy the [ope Anpwaay 


ening the secondary school system, Kid, Sports! Fish trout ele gis for: ; 
and at the same time placing on streams,golf,ridehorse- [et EeeIrrrrat 
college teaching staffs those with back, swim. And... fine New Mexico. 


less preparation for their work. 





























Pert TTT 


The finest educational films and filmstrips come from ‘ 


Your EBF District Manager for KENTUCKY 


Barton Fiser 


Invites you to send for your personal FREE copies of the new 
EB Films and EB Filmstrip catalogs available now. More than 
1000 films and 900 filmstrips are now available from the EBFE 


ee SS Sea aa es a Se 


P.S. For the finest in recreational feature films and short sub- 
jects from the major Hollywood studios, send for your FREE 
copy of the latest Films Incorporated catalog . . . Films Incor- 
porated — a subsidiary of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


—T 71 


To: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
204 Floral Park 


Lexington, Kentucky C) EB Films Catalog 


Please send: (] EB Filmstrip Catalog 
CD Films Incorporated Catalog 


NAME. 
SCHOOL _ 
STREET. 
CITY STATE 
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SIGN OF GOOD TASTE...f&VERYWHERE 








COLORFUL CUBA, TOO, ENJOYS...“THE FAVORITE OF THE WORLD” 
tele 
In more than 100 countries, the special goodness of Coca-Cola has made it a 

favorite beverage. @ People everywhere enjoy the famous taste of Coke 
—recognize its purity, wholesomeness and quality. @ Small wonder Coca-Cola 
has become the best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 


SORE’? 1S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 
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George Peabody College 
Row, Peterson and Company 
State Finance Company 

The Steck Company 
Teachers Personnel Service 
Teachers Placement Service 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Kentucky 
University of Minnesota 
Vanderbilt University 

Vine Associates 

Washington National Insurance Co 
World Book Company 
William Wrigley Jr. Company 


Directory of Advertisers 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc 
Association of American Railroads 
Benson Barrett 
Coca-Cola Company 

99. : : Combined Insurance Company 
March 16-22: National Library Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


Week. Exposition Press 


i Ginn and Company 
March 19-25: Music Educators — G,eenwich Publishing Ciespeny 
National Conference, Los Angeles. Harlow Publishing Corporation 
Imported Publications 
New Mexico State Tourist Bureau.... 


A. N. Palmer Company 





Calendar of Events 














March 20-21: National Intra- 
mural Association, Louisville. 


March 22-26: Annual Conven- 
tion, NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Phila- 
delphia. , 


March 24-29: Teacher Apprecia- 
tion Week, sponsored by Kentucky 
School Boards Association. 


March 30-April 8: Western Arts 


Association Convention, Louisville. 
March 31-April 3: Annual Con- 


yention, American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, St. Louis. 


April 6-11: Study Conference, 
Association for Childhood Interna- 
tional (ACEI), Atlantic City. 


April 7-8: Annual Meeting of 
National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Special Education, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 





HORIZ a 
new suggestion ONS ¥ 


e hope proves helpful 





BETTER SPELLERS 


36 classroom spelling games in booklet form 


April 9-11: Annual Convention, 
Teacher-tested, classroom- 


“Games Make Spelling 





Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville. 


April 9-12: Annual Meeting of 
the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


April 24-26: Eleventh University 
of Kentucky Foreign Language 
Conference, Lexington. 


June 21-24: Student NEA Work- 
shop, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


June 22-24: National Association 
of State Directors of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification, B.G.S.U., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


June 24-28: Thirteenth Annual 
NCTEPS Conference, B.G.S.U., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Fun” is a teaching aid 
for grades 2, 3,4 and 5. 
Activities are 

easy to grasp, 

simple to do and 

richly rewa rding.: 
Enough for new game 
to play every week 
during an 

entire school year. 


proved are the 36 games in this 
booklet called GAMES MAKE 
SPELLING FUN. Purpose behind 
this teaching aid was to select 
most recent and valuable spell- 
ing games and activities to 
classroom teacher and present 
them in accessible form. 

The contents divide booklet 
into Classroom Activities, Quiet 
Activities and Bibliography. 
Child tests his ability to spell 
or use. words orally in Class 
Activities. Also aids social unity; 
helps overcome “‘stage-fright.” 
Quiet Activities teach through 
written response; help to locate 
writing problems; boosts securi- 
ty of those not excelling orally. 


To get GAMES MAKE SPELLING FUN, 
24 pages; stiff cover; 54% x 8%”— 
send your name, address and 50¢ 
oa to JOHN F. DEAN, Box 211, 
ewport Beach, California. 


Watching your weight! 


The delicious bit of sweet 
in Wrigley's Spearmint flavor 
is never rich or filling yet 
refreshes, satisfies. And, chewing 
aids digestion, breath, teeth. Try it. 


_June 29-July 4: Annual Conven- 
tion, National Education Associa- 
tion, Cleveland. 


July 6-18: Classroom Teachers 
National Conference, B.G.S.U., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 
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woe MINE. MISSILE 


Make the Connections! 


No one has ever counted all the uses of nickel. But over 3,000 
different alloys contain this tough, durable metal! An astonish- 
ing range of articles — from paper clips to guided missiles — de- 
pend on nickel one way or another. Yes, nickel ‘gets around’— 
with the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation! 


Pure nickel is not easy to obtain. It is usu- 
ally found combined with copper and 
other minerals. The ore must be crushed, 
“roasted,” and smelted, then shipped by 
rail to distant refineries where final impuri- 
ties are removed. 


These “mill products” are then loaded 
into freight cars and shipped to manufac- 
turers, who turn them into familiar objects 
such as spoons and saucepans — and vital 
parts for TV and hundreds of other useful 
articles, 





About 85% of all nickel is mixed with 
other metals to form alloys, such as stain- 
less steel — each with its special advan- 
tages. At the mill, these alloys are rolled 
and drawn into bars, sheets, tubes, and 
other workable shapes. 


Certain nickel alloys are especially im- 
portant today, because they withstand ex- 
treme heat or cold. They are widely used 
in jet engines, for instance — and in oil 
refineries, where temperatures may reach 
200 degrees below zero! : 


Carrying nickel from mine to market is a big job for America’s 
busy railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 34. 
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ii Note 


Art Help, Appreciation, Exhibit 


The Central Region In-Service 
Art Committee gives an account of 
its activities on pages 8-9. Other 
matters in the field of art are dis. 
cussed on pages 11-12. 


Help for Handicapped 


The organization and function of 
the Division of Special Education 
in the State Department of Educa- 
tion is described on pages 12-13, 
The annual Easter Seal Campaign 
on page 14, and the Red Cross on 
page 15, receive attention. 


Learn from the Russians? 


The NEA president and a mem- 
ber of his staff at UK team up to 
discuss what we can learn from the 
Russians, page 15. 


The Future Starts Early 


Two schools with Future Teach- 
er programs in the elementary 
school report, pages 22 and 25. 


Who’s for KEA Office? 


Petitions of those candidates who 
have been suggested for nomina- 
tion and election to KEA offices at 
the April Convention are presented 
by their backers on pages 16-17. 

Article IV, Section 1, of the Consti- 
tution of the Kentucky Education 
Association reads in part as follows: 
“Any local education association or 
group of twenty-five members of the 
Kentucky Education Association may 
show intention of sponsoring candi- 
dates for President, President-elect and 
a Vice President by signing a petition, 
preparing a biographical sketch, sub- 
mitting a picture, and sending these 
to the Executive Secretary prior to 
January 25 and same shall be pub- 
lished in the March issue of the Ken- 
tucky School Journal. Nominations 
for these officers shall be made from 
the floor of the Delegate Assembly 
on the day preceding the time of 
voting.” 





Hilltoppers On Top 


The Student NEA Chapter at 
Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green, has just reported a 
new high in membership. The 
Chapter now has 224 members. 
This is highest of any in Kentucky 
this year. Congratulations to the 
members, their officers and _ their 
sponsor, and to the institution they 
represent. Those Hilltoppers just 
seem to have winning ways it 
whatever they set their minds t0 
do! 


Kentucky School Journal 
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Officers, Directors 
aud Stay 


OFFICERS 
Term Expires 
Mitchell Davis, President, 

Glasgow 
Virginia Murrell, First Vice 

President, 400 Taylor Avenue, 

Bellevue April 11, 1958 
Mrs. Edna Lindle, Second Vice 

President, 112 Pines Drive, Henderson 

April 11, 1958 
DIRECTORS 
Roy McDonald, Cadiz........June 80, 1960 
T. W. Stewart, , 

Hopkinsville 1959 
R. B. Piper, Russellville....June 80, 1960 
Talton K. Stone, 

Elizabethtown 1959 
Richard VanHoose, 618 West 

Jefferson, Louisville 1959 
Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Route 2, 

Paris June 80, 1959 
Adron Doran, Morehead State 

College, Morehead ........June 80, 1959 
Ira Bell, Monticello 1958 





Covington 1959 
Ezra Webb, Manchester....June 80, 1960 
C. V. Snapp, Jenkins 1958 
Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth St., 

Lexington, Ex officio......April 11, 1958 


STAFF 

J. M. Dodson, Executive Secretary 

Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, Consultant for 
Professional Services 

Verne P. Horne, Director of 
Public Relations 

N. B. McMillian, Director of Research 
and Information 





Officers of 
District Education Associations 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Lyndle Barnes, Route 4, Paducah 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
SECOND DISTRICT 
President—Richard Hopkins, Calhoun 
Secretary—Sara Lilly, Smith Mills 
, 
'—Mrs. Claude Hightower, Elkton 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1846 Chestnut 
Street, Bowling Green 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Allen Cash, Bloomfield 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Roy Dorsey, LaGrange 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 1422 
Goddard Avenue, Louisville 4 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Garland Purdom, Gravel Switch 
. R. Hager, Nicholasville 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Hubert Hume, Maysville 
Secretary—Monroe Wicker, Morehead State 
College, Morehead 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. O. A. Durham, Columbia 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
'—W. L. Knuckles, Brooksville 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk 
Pike, Covington 
CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Willie Hendrickson, Pineville 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—H. M. Wesley, Hazard 
Secretary—Roy Eversole, Hazard 
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Editorial Page 





Program for 
1958 Convention 
Now Ready To Go 


The 1958 KEA Convention, the 
first in the organization’s second 
century, will get underway on 
Wednesday, April 9, with a meet- 
ing of the Delegate Assembly in 
the Kentucky Hotel at 8 p.m. 

The first general session is sched- 
uled for Thursday morning at the 
Jefferson County Armory. On the 
program will be greetings from 
KEA President Mitchell Davis and 
State Superintendent Robert R. 
Martin. Thomas P. Whitney, As- 
sociated Press expert on Russia, 
will speak on “The Outlook for 
Soviet-American Relations.” 

At the Thursday evening general 
session, NEA President Lyman 
Ginger and Oliver H. Caldwell, of 
the U. S. Office of Education, will 
give addresses. 

The Friday evening general ses- 
sion will feature the all-state 
orchestra under the direction of 
Henry Sopkin and an address by 
Nila Magidoff, an Americanized 
Russian lady whose story has been 
given wide distribution through 
Willie Snow Ethridge’s _ book, 
“Nila.” 

All general sessions will be held 
in the Armory, as will the second 
session of the Delegate Assembly 
on Thursday afternoon. 

Convention headquarters will be 
in the Kentucky Hotel. Registra- 
tion will be provided for in the 
Flag Room starting at 1 p. m., 
Wednesday. 

As in the past two years, the ex- 
hibits will be located in the Flag 
Room and Mezzanine Center of 
the Kentucky Hotel. There the 
usual wide variety of high quality 
school equipment and educational 
materials will be on display. 

Music at the first general session 
will be furnished by the University 
of Kentucky Symphonic Band, and 
at the second session by the Murray 
State College a cappella choir. 
Thursday afternoon and Friday 
will be given over to sectional 
meetings. The general session Fri- 
day night will close the convention. 
A complete schedule of all meet- 
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ings will be included in the April 
Journal. 


Congratulations, Boss! 


I asked the Boss if I might have a 
“guest spot” on the editorial page this 
month. He agreed. But, from the 
dubious expression on his face, it was 
plain to see he had no illusions about 
my literary talents. 

He shouldn’t have worried, however, 
because the already-prepared copy 
which I had on my desk was written 
by a top-flight reporter at the AACTE 
meeting in Chicago last month. I am 
happy to present the following news 
release just as it came to my desk. 

—Secretary to the Editor 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 22—N. B. 
MeMillian, Director of Research 
and Information for the Kentucky 
Education Association, Louisville, 
has been named chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee of the 
American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education (AACTE). 

Announcement of Dr. McMil- 
lian’s appointment was made here 
at the AACTE’s 10th anniversary 
convention by Edward Pomeroy, 
executive secretary. 

Dr. Pomeroy said that the Asso- 
ciation “counts itself fortunate” in 
having the services of Dr. McMil- 
lian to head this committee. “All 
seven members of this important 
committee,” he added, “are persons 
of national stature in the field of 
educational public relations.” Dr. 
McMillian has been a member of 
the committee since 1953. 

The new chairman is a graduate 
of Berea College, with an M.A. and 
Ph.D. from the University of Ken- 
tucky. He has served on the facul- 
ties of the University of Kentucky 
and the Tennessee Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Cookeville. He was as- 
sistant to the president at More- 
head State College before joining 
the KEA staff in 1954. 

Formerly associated with the 
University of Kentucky printing de- 
partment and School of Journalism, 
his background in the newspaper 
and publishing field has combined 
with teaching experience at all 
levels of school work to give him 
a unique set of qualifications for 
educational public relations work. 

In addition to other duties on the 
KEA staff, Dr. McMillian serves as 
editor of the Kentucky School Jour- 





| KEA-NEA 
Aouor Koll 


These districts have reported 100% in 
membership in the KEA, Those printed 
in capital letters are also 100% in NEA, 


Counties 
Bell Green 
BREATHITT HARDIN 
CARROLL KENTON 
Clinton Marshall 
GRANT Mercer 


Independent 


Barbourville Lynch 
FALMOUTH RICHMOND 





nal, official monthly magazine serv- 
ing 24,000 Kentucky teachers. 

The AACTE, a department of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, is a national voluntary organ- 
ization of colleges and universities 
which annually prepare approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the young 
people who enter the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Dr. McMillian’s duties as new 
chairman of the AACTE’s Public 
Relations - Committee will be 
heavier now that the Association’ 
membership has risen to a total of 
413 teacher education institutions. 

The boost in membership came 
during this convention, when in 
unprecedented action, the Associa- 
tion admitted 58 institutions. One 
of the new members is Union Col- 
lege at Barbourville, Kentucky. 


The Letter Box 
Dear Editor: 


While we were gratefully bask- 
ing in the glories of the fully- 
financed Foundation Program, we 
permitted a legislative program to 
be adopted and presented to the 
Legislative Assembly that did not 
ask for any raise whatsoever for the 
qualified teacher. 

It is true that the Journal pub- 
lished the 8-Point Legislative Pro- 
gram immediately after its adop- 
tion by the Delegate Assembly, 
and it was not questioned by the 
profession for a period of severd 
months. 

We teachers know now that we 
have been guilty of going to sleep 
and allowing a grand opportunity 
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for getting a raise in salary slip by 
us. 
As the eyes of the entire nation 
are focused on education, as a re- 
sult of the launching of Sputnik, 
we realize that the year 1958—prob- 
ably more than any other time— 
was the year to ask for better sala- 
ries. For having overlooked this 
opportunity, all of us should be 
indicted; indicted for gross ignor- 
ance. 

The State Administrators Asso- 
ciation, feeling that now was an 
opportune time, went on record as 
recommending*a $500 annual raise 
for all Kentucky teachers. The 
recommendation, however, could 
not be included in our legislative 
program since it had not been pre- 
sented earlier—in time to be voted 
on by the 1957 Delegate Assembly. 
Imagine this Association’s astonish- 
ment, when a short time later, it 
discovered that its recommendation 
was cold as a dead fish. The class- 
room teachers had not expressed a 
desire for a raise, therefore no 
raise could be included in the legis- 
lative program. This was shocking 
to me; likewise I believe many 
others were similarly shocked when 
the realization of our unenlight- 
enment struck them. 


I think it was due to ignorance 
on our part that the boat has passed 
us by for at least two more years. 
We have not as classroom teachers 
taken the time to keep ourselves 
well informed on just how neces- 
sary it is for the education associa- 
tion to operate. 


If ignorance is bliss then I can 
certainly face the accusation now 
of being a fat-headed, blissful soul. 
I have always taken for granted 
when we joined KEA that the ex- 
ecutive officers of the organization 
were a tight-fisted group that could 
pound tables and effect compro- 
mises that would benefit the teach- 
ets. But how can they do these 
things when we teachers do not ex- 
press our desires to them? 

The 1957 Delegate Assembly ac- 
cepted unanimously the legislative 
program recommended by the 
Planning Board and the Board of 
Directors. Maybe it was viewed 
from the standpoint that in this 
Legislative Assembly all we could 
hope for would be to get enough 
appropriation to keep the fully- 
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financed Program. I, too, can see 
this viewpoint, but I also believe 
that we must “ask if we are to re- 
ceive.” When we do not ask for a 
raise we are thereby saying that we 
are satisfied, and I don’t think the 
teachers of Kentucky can afford to 
be satisfied with a $2900 minimum 
when we rank so close to the na- 
tional bottom, salarywise. 

The purpose of this letter is to 
ask for an article explaining just 
how we go about getting proposals 
before the Delegate Assembly 
which might be included in the 
legislative programs in the future 
and to see that our gubernatorial 
candidates provide for us liberally 
in their platforms. 

Boiled down, it seems to me that 
it is up to us teachers to determine 
whether those monthly checks in 
the future will be larger. We 
should begin now, actively thinking 
and working for substantial salary 
increases if we hope to get any in 
two years from now. There cer- 
tainly isn’t any need in our stand- 
ing off and viewing our future de- 
mands in a “milquetoastish” man- 
ner. So to prevent this weeping 
after the door is closed, and to pre- 
vent that crying over spilled milk, 
just where do we begin? Will it 
be our planning board, our KEA 
officers, our KEA delegates? Help 
us begin now to see that our mis- 
takes of the past guide us right in 
the future. 


Lawrence Suffill, teacher 
Heath High School 


Dear Mr. Suffill: — 


Your letter is being printed be- 
cause it touches a matter that for 
some reason-is a subject of misun- 
derstanding on the part of a great 
many members of the profession 
in Kentucky. 

Incidentally, it is a subject being 
currently discussed in the KEA 


‘Area Workshops being held all 


over the state. Perhaps a repre- 
sentative of your local association 
was in attendance at either the 
Paducah or the Murray meeting. 
In direct answer to your ques- 
tion, ordinarily the development of 
the KEA Legislative Program fol- 
lows the following pattern: (1) The 
KEA Executive Secretary and the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 


struction hold a series of meetings 
all over the state to get suggestions 
from teachers and administrators 
as to items that should be included; 
(2) These ideas are then reported 
to a meeting of the KEA Planning 
Board; (3) After full discussions, 
sometimes in joint sessions with 
the KEA Board of Directors, the 
recommendations of the Planning 
Board are then passed on to the 
Board of Directors; (4) The Board 
of Directors makes recommenda- 
tions to the KEA Delegate Assem- 
bly; (5) The program adopted by 
resolution in the Delegate Assem- 
bly becomes the official KEA Legis- 
lative Program. 


This plan seemed to work very 
well, to the extent to which mem- 
bers participate, until the date of 
the state primary was changed. 
This has complicated the situation 
considerably. Ordinarily, the KEA 
membership would have until this 
time .next year to develop a pro- 
gram to be acted on by the 1960 
Legislature. However, under the 
present circumstances, many candi- 
dates will be already in the field 
at that time and may be committed 
to some other program. 


There seem to be two or three 
alternative courses of action. One 
is to rush through a Legislative 
Program for adoption by the Dele- 
gate Assembly at the Convention 
next month. Another possibility 
would be to authorize a second 
meeting of the Delegate Assembly 
this fall for consideration of a legis- 
lative program. Still another plan 
would be for the Delegate Assem- 
bly to approve a Legislative Pro- 
gram in broad outline at its April 
meeting and to empower another 
group to fill in the details at a later 
date. Such a group might well in- 
clude the KEA Board of Directors, 
the Planning Board, and the officers 
of the eleven district associations. 


In any case, you should make 
your wishes known to your dele- 
gates, to the KEA officers and di- 
rectors, and to members of the 
Planning Board. They will wel- 
come your suggestions. They will 
also welcome your active support 
of the program after its adoption 
and your help in securing commit- 
rents from legislators or candi- 
dates in your area. 

—The Editor 





WHO WANTS HELP? 


@ Teachers 


@ Students 


@ EVERYBODY 


“What can I do? I am sup- 
posed to teach Art, and I 
don't know how!” 


Tue expressed concern of many 
students, teachers, parents, and ad- 
ministrators for the improvement 
of art instruction in their schools 
led to the formation of the Central 
Region In-Service Art Committee 


and now art help is available to 
school systems in that area. 

The purpose of the committee, 
created under the leadership of the 
In-Service Consultant in the Cen- 
tral Region, was to find out what 


Parents 


Administrators 


“Why aren't our children 
having Art?” 


in-service activities for art were 
needed and what resources were 
available to meet these needs. 
Since its organization in Febn- 
ary last year, the committee has 
held five meetings. The first held 
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in Louisville was an exploratory 
session. It was the decision of the 
committee that we needed to know 
what people’s feelings, attitudes, 
and desires were in art education 
before we could write up a pre- 
scription for their ills; that people 
must have a part in identifying 
their problems in art education; 
that if people were given an oppor- 
tunity to find out what their needs 
were, they would be more likely 
to be concerned about the progress 
in their schools. Questionnaires 
were developed and made available 
to each member of the group to 
be used in personal interviews in 
their local situations. 

The results of these question- 
naires showed the following needs: 

Teachers (70% ) had no art pro- 
gram in their schools, no materials 
to work with, no working facilities, 
too limited know-how. 

Students (90%) wanted ‘ more 
materials to work with, more help 
in developing a particular “art 
skill,” more knowledge about the 
meaning of art. 

Parents (95%) were interested 
in having art in the schools for their 
children. 

Superintendents were interested 
in providing an art program in their 
schools. Their needs were more 
understanding of the problems in- 
volved in setting up an art pro- 
gram, how to secure art personnel, 
determining the necessary facilities 
and how they could be secured. 





This report of the In-Service Art 
Committee has been summarized by 
DAN SHINDELBOWER, Fayette 
County Art Supervisor; RUTH 
HAINES, Art Education instructor, 
University of Kentucky, and MRS. 
HAZEL ADAMS, Clark County Ele- 
mentary Supervisor. 


Ethel Barnard served as consultant to com- 
mittee which met at Campbellsville College to 
plan an art workshop for Taylor County. 

After this evaluation a plan of ac- 
tion was developed. To help the 
teachers at this time, members of 
the committee offered their services 
for Art Workshops of local In- 
service conferences. The following 
school systems called for and re- 
ceived this help: 

1. Trimble, Owen, Gallatin coun- 
ties, and Carrollton Independent 
school systems held an area work- 
shop at Bedford. 

2. A two-system Art Workshop 
with Casey County and Liberty In- 
dependent was held at Liberty. 

3. Another two-system Art work- 
shop was held in the Henry County 
High School, with the teachers of 
Henry County and Eminence par- 
ticipating. 

4. A workshop was sponsored by 
the Franklin County Board of Edu- 
cation. A full-time art teacher was 
employed at Elkhorn school. Dur- 
ing American Education Week, 
Franklin County schools had win- 
dow displays in Frankfort titled 
“Bringing Art into the-Classroom.” 

5. An Art Clinic was held in 


Clark County. Later a three-day 
workshop was held with all the 
teachers of the system participat- 
ing. A full-time art supervisor has 
been employed in Clark County. 

6. An In-Service Art Workshop 
was planned to be held at Camp- 
bellsville College for elementary 
teachers of Taylor County. 

7. The art teacher of Greensburg 
School was asked to meet with a 
planning committee for the Fourth 
District Education Association to 
plan for the sectional meeting on 
art held at the annual October 
meeting at Elizabethtown. 

8. From this planning committee 
a valuable sectional meeting ma- 
terialized in the form of an illus- 
trated lecture on “Children’s Crea- 
tive Art in Primary Grades.” 

Another outgrowth of the Cen- 
tral Region In-Service Art Com- 
mittee’s work has resulted in an 
overflow in the enrollment in the 
art education extension classes at 
the University. Here teachers from 
the following school systems are 
learning more about the know-how 
of art education: Franklin, Wood- 


ford, Fayette, Clark, Shelby, Jessa- 


mine, and Mercer counties, and 
Lexington City. 

As a result of evaluating the art 
workshop experiences, members of 
the committee felt it was imperative 
to develop an Art Workshop Guide 
which would aid superintendents, 
teachers, and consultants in work- 
ing out a better learning experi- 
ence. This guide is nearly ready 
for publication. 

To help the teacher with her ma- 
terials problem, another committee 
is at work developing a resource 

Please turn to page 27 


m1 


Louella Forsee, Mrs. Mary Broberg, Mrs. Marjorie Straub, and Mrs. Ruth Osborne served as consultants for. the Eminence 
and Henry County Systems In-Service Art Workshop held at Henry County High School. 
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Let’s Take Another Look At 


At in the Elementary School 


I N recent years so much emphasis 
has been given to children’s crea- 
tive art that in many instances ap- 
preciation of the art masterpieces 
has been neglected in the curricu- 
lum of the elementary school. 

To some children, creative art 
offers the enjoyment and satisfac- 
tion that comes from making one’s 
own product. To other children, 
creative art furnishes opportunity 
to express positive and/or negative 
feelings. So they, too, derive 


satisfaction and enjoyment in creat- 


ing their own art. 

But all children need basic learn- 
ing experiences in art which go be- 
yond those concentrating on crea- 
tive expression. Some children, 
when given a chance to draw, 
model in clay, or paint, say, “I can’t 
do it—I can’t.” These children may 
have their reasons—and legitimate 
ones—for making such a statement. 
It may be that the youngsters who 
withdraw from creating their own 
art have not had experiential back- 
ground for this art work. Possibly 
to these children, art has meaning 
at other levels, one of which is ap- 
preciating others’ creativeness. As- 
suming that this is true, don't the 
schools have an obligation to these 
youngsters—since “all of the chil- 
dren of all of the people” are to be 
educated? 

Since children differ in their 
methods of learning, their: appre- 
ciation of the arts may be de- 
veloped in different ways, too. If 
this is a fact—and we believe that 
it is—there are children who will 
enjoy pictures by learning to dis- 
cover the basic art elements present 
in the pictures. The enjoyment of 
these children then would be com- 
mensurate with their ability to 
analyze the picture. It is these 
youngsters who have been neg- 
lected in recent years in the art pro- 
grams of the elementary schools. 

Many of the basic art elements 
are also fundamental to music and 


literature. These elements include 
rhythm, accent, color, form, mood, 


AMY DAWES is fourth grade teach- 
er at the Edna L. Toliver Elementary 
School, Danville. 





and contrast. Isn’t it wise, eco- 
nomical, and sensible, then for chil- 
dren to learn about these basic 
elements early in their elementary 
years? 

It is important, too, for the chil- 
dren to learn to love art—good art— 
while they're young. Good art isn’t 
too sophisticated for them, since 
much of it deals with themes 
familiar to all children. 

Youngsters like to explore the 
unknown or unfamiliar. They are 
easily led into making discoveries 
in art for themselves. Therefore, 
it is this writer's feeling that ele- 
mentary children should have ex- 
periences in developing apprecia- 
tion of art masterpieces. In this 
way, a liking for really worthwhile 
art will be developed and comic 
book and calendar art will have a 
minimum appeal. But to develop 
this taste for good art, children 
need guidance. 

It was this reasoning that caused 
the writer to try an experiment 
with fourth grade children. The 
purpose of this article is to show 
how art masterpieces were used in 
the classroom to help youngsters to 
develop a preference for, and en- 
joyment in, good art. 


The Experiment 


Objectives in this experiment in 
art appreciation were: (1) to de- 
velop an awareness of art elements; 
(2) to use those elements as a basis 
upon which to build an apprecia- 
tion of the interrelationship of 
music, literature, and art: and (8) 
to build an appreciation of the 
beauty in art. 

To accomplish these objectives, 
pictures were studied together. 
Early in the year pictures were 
placed around the room and were 
left up several days without com- 
ment. : 

Pictures used at this time were: El 
Greco’s View of Toledo, Thomas Ben- 
ton’s Lassoeing Horses, Raphael’s Ma- 
donna Tempi, John S. Curry’s The Line 
Storm, Grant Wood’s Arbor Day, 
Cezanne’s The Blue Vase, Van Gogh’s 
The Drawbridge, Degas’ Two Dancers, 
and Turner’s Grand Canal, Venice. 


Just before taking these down, 


the children were asked the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Which one of these pictures 
would you buy if you could have 
only one of them? 

(“Grand Canal, Venice” and “Arbor 
Day” received more votes than any of 
the other pictures. ) 

2. What do you “see” in the pic- 
ture of your choice? 

(Very meager answers were given to 
this question. ) 

3. Why do you like the picture 
you chose? 

(Most replies were “the colors are 
pretty” or “I like the colors.”) 

Such indefinite (or vague) an- 
swers are easily understandable 
when one considers the children’s 
lack of background for this type of 
study. Only two children had had 
any previous art appreciation ex- 
periences. These had _ included 
being shown some pictures and 
hearing stories which were read to 
them about pictures or artists. Such 
a background is too meager for 
real enjoyment or understanding of 
pictures. 

In planning or carrying out this 
experiment, every opportunity was 
provided for the boys and girls to 
be exposed to art masterpieces, 
both formally and _ informally. 
Whenever possible, attention was 
called to relationships between the 
classroom situations as they arose 
and some art element. In fact, art 
elements were interwoven into the 
classroom program. A few of the 
instances of this kind were: 

1. Along with the Biblical story of 

Ruth, Millet’s “The Gleaners” was 
used. Explanation of the meaning of 
gleaning was a bridge to a discussion 
of colors that the artist used as well as 
perspective, and the shapes or masses 
found in the picture. 
: 2. In trying to get across “accent” 
in pictures, “Sir Galahad” by Watts 
was used. Comparing the sentence ac- 
cents as in “The house is white’ with 
the red parts of the picture helps the 
children get the idea of color accent 
in art work. 

3. Color contrast or opposites may 
be stressed with this picture, (Sir Gala 
had) for the red bridle against the 
white horse provides a good oppor- 
tunity for a discussion of this element. 
With opposites in color, a reference 
to antonyms was made. 

4. Learning and talking over pro- 
nounciation of words, which of neces 
sity calls for a type of rhythm—or 
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number of “beats” in a word—easily 
led to the mentioning of shapes, color, 
etc., or rhythm in pictures. For this 
element Ruysdael’s “Mill at Wyk’? and 
“The Coffee Bearers” by Portinari 
were used, 

5. In working with children on the 
problem of correct posture, and 
pounds and ounces, the art element 
of balance was introduced. Inness’ 
“Autumn Oaks” or “Spring Dance” 
by Von Stuck is good to bring out the 
idea of balance in art. 


These are a few of the ways that 
the basic elements of art can be 
brought into the children’s curricu- 
lum. From time to time during the 
year such instances took place. 

The pictures used in this class- 
room experiment were of many 
kinds: landscapes, seascapes, por- 
traits, still life, and modern. They 
were observed and studied to iden- 
tify the elements present, to dis- 
cuss the picture as a whole, and to 
find likenesses and contrasts in the 
pictures. Elements identified and 
discussed were: center of interest, 
colors used, shapes or masses, ac- 
cent, form or pattern, mood, 
rhythm, and contrasts (i.e. light and 
dark, straight or curved lines, etc.). 
Discussion, of course, was always 
on the children’s own level of de- 
velopment. They soon learned to 
discover these elements for them- 
selves and seemed delighted when 
they could tell the group of their 
own findings in the pictures. 


Evaluation of the Experience 

Immediately before the actual 
evaluation or their growth in art 
appreciation, a list of art elements 
(with which they were familiar and 
which the children had talked 
over from time to time) was made 
cooperatively on the board and left 
there to be referred to during the 
final evaluation period. 

The nine pictures which had 
been used at the first of the experi- 
ment were again placed around the 
room. The children were re- 
minded that these pictures had 
been up before and that they had 
voted on the one picture they liked 
best. Again they were asked the 
three questions used originally. 

This time the choices of these 
nine-year-olds were different and 
their answers showed growth. 


Results of the Experiment 


Results indicate that: 
1. If given the opportunity, beauti- 
ful paintings “sell themselves” to 
ren—and so, an appreciation and 
«love of beauty can be developed.., 
2. An awareness of the elements of 
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art can be brought to the children’s 
attention—at their own levels of de- 
velopment. 

3. An awareness of the elements of 
beauty and an awareness of the rela- 
tionship of those elements may be de- 
veloped within children during their 
elementary years. 

4. In doing this type of art appre- 
ciation work, the children are doubly 
enriched: as a creative artist and as 
an appreciative viewer of masterpieces. 

5. Besides gaining appreciation of 
those elements which make art forms 
interesting and beautiful, the teacher 
and the children can enjoy these learn- 
ing situations together. 

Application of basic art elements 
to children’s creative art work was 
not consciously made by their 
teacher. Any such incorporation 
into the creative work was child- 


initiated and not due to a sugges- 


tion of the teacher. It is this writ- 
ers feeling, however, that after 
having such experiences, the chil- 
dren themselves will translate their 
awareness into art productions 
somewhere in their natural matur- 
ing process. 

Some children will show this 
learning in their creative art earlier 
than others. Some children possi- 
bly will never incorporate this ex- 
perience into their own work. 

It is the feeling of the writer, too, 
that a public, better able to appre- 
ciate art, would emerge in the near 
future if children now in elemen- 
tary school had more art apprecia- 
tion experiences. 


First grade children at Chenoweth School in Jefferson County enjoy varied art experiences as part 
of their daily program. Mrs. Mary Clay Goodwin is the teacher. 


Jefferson County Schools 
To Hold Art Exhibit 
In U. of L. Library 


The Jefferson County Schools 
will hold their second annual art 
exhibit in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, April 7-18. 

Creative art work of the boys 
and girls from the first through the 
twelfth grades will be exhibited. 
This will include paintings, draw- 
ings, paper sculpture, creative 
stitchery, ceramics, and weaving. 

The art program in the schools 


is closely correlated with language 


arts and social studies. Many 
media have been explored by the 
students as opportunities have been 
provided in the classroom for cre- 
ative expression. The teachers and 
students derive a great deal of 
pleasure from sharing these crea- 
tive achievements with all who are 
interested in seeing them. 


It is through the kindness of Dr. 


Philip Davidson, president of the 
U. of L., and to Evelyn Schneider, 
librarian, that the beautiful build- 
ing is being used for the exhibit. 
The U. of L. library is considered 
to be one of the finest in the south. 
Always, Kentucky teachers appreci- 
ate the opportunities for profes- 
sional stimulation and growth 
offered by the state’s colleges and 
universities. 

As one enters the foyer of this 
elegant new building, he is filled 
with a new realization of the beauty 
of simplicity. Yet, because of the 
attention to every detail, one also 
has a feeling of being at home. 

The teachers of Jefferson County 
hope that in planning for their KEA 
visit to Louisville, many teachers 
will go to the University Campus 
and enjoy the art exhibit, as well 
as a tour through this handsome 
building—the U. of L. library. 

—Mrs. Marjorie Straub 


Art Supervisor 





Division of Special Education 
Helps Handicapped Children 
Receive Equal Opportunity 


A BELIEF basic to public edu- 
cation is that every child is entitled 
to equal educational opportunity, 
and special education programs 
throughout the country are con- 
stantly striving to uphold this be- 
lief for the exceptional child. In- 
dividual differences must be recog- 
nized and provided for if our chil- 
dren are to have this opportunity 
which we say is their right. Weak 
potentials must be strengthened as 
much as possible, and strong poten- 
tials must be challenged to be used 
constructively. As Kentucky strives 
to advance and improve educa- 
tional opportunities for children, 
the exceptional or handicapped 
child is not overlooked and more 
and more educational opportuni- 
ties are being provided for them. 

Prior to February, 1947, special 
education in Kentucky had not 
been stimulated on a planned state- 
wide basis. At this time a full- 
time supervisor to study the prob- 
lems of education of handicapped 
children was employed by the State 
Department of Education through 
a seventeen-month grant from the 
Kentucky Society for Crippled 
Children. In January, 1948, the 
Kentucky Legislature passed the 
“Special Education Act” providing 
for partial reimbursement to local 
districts for programs for physically 
and mentally handicapped children 
and establishing the Division of 
Special Education for Handi- 
capped Children in the Bureau of 
Instruction in the Department of 
Education. 

Since this beginning early in 
1947, the Division of Special Edu- 
cation has greatly expanded its 
services to handicapped children 
and also has enlarged its staff to 
make these services available. 





Let’s use Bernie for an example 
of the services made available 
through the Division. Bernie was 
enrolled in a typical Kentucky ele- 
mentary school class. He was Miss 
Brown's number one problem. He 
didn’t pay attention in class, he 
often ignored her instructions, and 
his work was well below the level 
of the others in his class. He didn't 
talk clearly, and his spelling was 
terrible. To make matters worse, he 
was becoming restless and moody, 
disturbing others around him. 


Special Class Planned 


Things would probably have 
gone from bad to worse if a screen- 
ing program had not been con- 
ducted by the Department of 
Health in the school system to 
identify children with impaired 
hearing. Testing showed that 
Bernie had a serious hearing loss. 
The hearing tests also showed that 
forty-three other children in Ber- 
nie’s school district had some de- 
gree of hearing loss; twelve of these 
children had losses severe enough 
to warrant a modification of their 
school program. These children 
were fortunate in that the local 
school officials immediately began 
to plan with the Division of Special 
Education for the establishment of 
a special class for the hard of hear- 
ing. 

The Division helped obtain a 
scholarship for a local teacher to 
secure special training to teach 
hard of hearing children, and a 
special class was established. With 


this teacher Bernie was soon able - 


to show progress in the thirteen- 
member class, for which a full unit 
had been allotted through the 
Foundation Program. 

This story is typical of the de- 
velopment taking place throughout 
Kentucky as school people, as well 
as the lay public, become more and 
more aware of the special instruc- 
tional needs of handicapped chil- 


dren. This added interest and 
awareness has come to the fore- 
ground since the implementation 
of the Foundation Program Law. 
The Law includes provision of 
classroom units for exceptional 
children on the basis of an ap- 
proved teacher “in accordance with 
the provisions of law and regula- 
tions of the State Board of Educa- 
tion” (KRS 157.360, Section 5). 


The Division of Special Educa- 
tion for Handicapped Children, un- 
der the direction of Stella A. Ed- 
wards, is charged with the responsi- 
bility of developing, coordinating, 
and interpreting general policies 
and procedures in relation to the 
organization, audit, and final ap- 
proval of classroom units for ex- 
ceptional children. To carry out 
these responsibilities, the staff is 
composed of a director and three 
supervisors. One supervisory posi- 
tion is currently unfilled. 


Miss Edwards, known as “Tom- 
my” to her co-workers, has been a 
member of the Division staff for 
the past eight years and was Acting 
Director for one year. In August, 
1956, she was appointed Director. 
Prior to joining the Department 


GEORGE 
WELLER 
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staff, Miss Edwards was a Foreign 
Service staff member of the U. S. 
Department of State, stationed at 
American Embassies in England, 
Czechoslovakia, Norway, and 
Turkey. A native of Versailles, 
she received a Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree from the University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida, and a Mas- 
‘ters degree from the University of 
Kentucky with special training in 
the education of exceptional chil- 
dren. She also received training 
at Eastern Michigan State College 
in Ypsilanti. 

Doris A. Perry, a Tennesseean, is 
a graduate of East Tennessee State 
College and has her M.S. degree 
in Audiology and Speech Pathology 
from Vanderbilt University School 
of Medicine. She has had experi- 
ence as a speech and _ hearing 
therapist at the University of Vir- 
ginia in a summer camp program 
and in the Tullahoma, Tennessee, 
City Schools. She joined the staff 
of the Division in August, 1956, as 
supervisor in the area of services 
for children with speech and hear- 
ing handicaps. 

George M. Weller, the super- 
visor who administers individual 
mental tests and works primarily 
with the mentally retarded, is a 
native of Owensboro. He did his 
undergraduate work in psychology 
at the University of Kentucky 
where he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. During his two years of 
graduate work there he served as a 
clinical psychology trainee at the 
Veterans Hospital and as a gradu- 
ate assistant in the University’s 
Audiology Clinic, where he did the 
research work for his Master's 
thesis. He spent two years in the 
Army, serving with the Counter 
Intelligence Corps in Korea. He as- 
sumed his present position with the 
Department in September, 1956. 


Units to be Increased 


During the 1957-58 school year, 
there are 129.1 classroom units 
throughout the State for many 
types of handicapped children, and 
this number is expected to increase 
to approximately 158 during 1958- 
9. In addition to special classes 
for the hard of hearing, classes may 
be established for the deaf, blind, 
partially seeing, moderately men- 
tally retarded, severely mentally 
retarded, crippled, and children 
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Home instruction is one type of program supervised by the Division of Special Education. 


with special health problems. Each 
class is restricted to one type of 
handicap (a teacher trained to work 
with the deaf would probably not 
be qualified to teach the blind or 
the mentally retarded), and in each 
case the minimum enrollment for 
a full classroom unit is less than 
that required for a regular class. 
Special Education does not stop 
at the classroom door, however; a 
unit may be allotted to provide 
home or hospital instruction for 
children who are physically unable 
to attend school. Speech correc- 
tion units may be allotted for pro- 
grams conducted by therapists who 
travel from school to school, work- 
ing for brief periods of time with 
small groups of children who re- 
main enrolled in regular classes. 
Although the establishment and 
supervision of classroom units con- 
stitutes a major portion of the re- 
sponsibility of the Division staff, 
their activities do not end there. 
The staff provides some specific 
technical services directly to handi- 


“capped children, recognizing that 


few districts can secure the serv- 


ices of qualified diagnosticians for. 


work with the handicapped. In- 
dividual mental testing is provided 
by the Division so that local dis- 
tricts can accurately place children 
in special education programs, this 
service being particularly impor- 
tant for the classification of pupils 
considered for placement in classes 


for the mentally retarded. Division 
personnel also conduct surveys to 
identify speech defective children 
in districts where plans are being 
made for the establishment of 


‘speech correction programs. 


Expenditure of funds by the Ken- 
tucky Society for Crippled Children 
is approved by the Division for 
medical examinations, therapy, and 
purchase of hearing aids for chil- 
dren whose parents are unable to 
provide these services. A grant to 
the Division from the Society 
makes possible a Special Equip- 
ment and Materials Loan Service 
for the provision of large-print 
books to local districts so that the 
vision of partially seeing children 
may be conserved while they re- 
main in the regular classroom. 


importance of coordinative work 


(imp arrangements illustrate the 
i 


between the Division and other 


agencies concerned with the handi- 


| capped. 


Consultation services to regular 
classroom teachers, parent groups, 
and civic organizations constitute 
another important area of activity 
for the Division staff. One local 
school district, with one of the 
state’s nine new classes for mentally 
retarded children started this 
school year, offers evidence of the 
concrete results that can evolve 
from this service. The teachers re- 
quested a panel discussion on ex- 
ceptional children at one of their 
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meetings, thus providing many of 
them with their first awareness that 
special classes for mentally re- 
tarded children could be included 
in the Foundation Program and 
that scholarships were available to 
teachers for training in the area of 
mental retardation. One of the 
local teachers became interested, 
took advantage of a scholarship, 
and became qualified for a Stand- 
ard Special Education Certificate 
after one summer's work. 

This school district’s officials 
seized the opportunity to establish 
a special education unit, and, with 
the aid of individual mental test- 
ing provided by the Division, chil- 
dren were carefully evaluated and 
selected for placement in a special 
class for the educable mentally 
retarded. 

This new class benefited the 
local educational program in two 
important ways: (1) it provided 
direct help to retarded children 
who had previously been failing in 
regular classes, and (2) it enabled 
the regular classroom teachers to 
devote more of their time and ener- 
gies to the normal learner and the 
gifted. Thus, a valuable addition 
to the total school program was 
effected only a few months after 
the idea was advanced at a teach- 
ers’ conference. 

Educational programs for handi- 
capped children require teachers 
with specialized training, and 
teacher recruitment is of vital con- 
cern to the Division. Its staff 
works closely with the Division of 
Teacher Training and Certification 
and Kentucky's colleges and uni- 
versities, assisting in the develop- 
ment of programs designed to en- 
able teachers to meet Kentucky’s 
certification requirements in spe- 
cial education areas. There is a 
significant increase in the number 
and variety of courses being offered 
in these areas, and scholarships 
will be available this summer for 
teachers planning to work with the 
mentally retarded, the hard of 
hearing, and the speech defective. 

These varied programs keep the 
Division of Special Education 
for Handicapped Children hard 
pressed to meet the many demands 
for its services, but Division person- 
nel are encouraged by the progress 
being made as they participate in 
advancing education in Kentucky. 
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Annual Easter Seal Campaign 
Supports Miracles for Children 


permanent disability, must have a 
chance for a good education if they 
self-supporting 


They come in wheel chairs, on 
crutches, with leg braces, but there 
is no playing hooky when school 
takes up at the Cardinal Hill Con- 
valescent Hospital in Lexington. 

The hospital is one of the fa- 
cilities of the Kentucky Society for 
Crippled Children, which con- 
ducts its annual Easter Seal appeal 
in March and April. 

Dates for the 1958 appeal are 
March 10 through April 6, Easter 
Sunday. 

Most children, according to 
Louise Fallon, elementary teacher, 
feel privileged to attend class in 
a special-education classroom at 
the hospital. 

School goes on five days a week 
at Cardinal Hill Hospital for 
patients of school age and, except 
for the crutches and braces, is con- 
ducted similar to other schools in 
the Fayette County school system 
which furnishes the teacher for this 
special instruction. 

Educational opportunities are 
particularly important in the case 
of handicapped youngsters. These 
children, particularly those with a 





PAUL COMBS is Director of Public 
Relations for the Kentucky Society for 
Crippled Children. 


are to become 
adults. 

Classroom work is also provided 
by the West Kentucky Center for 
Handicapped, in Paducah, another 
Society facility. In addition, the 
Kenton-Boone Opportunity School, 
Covington, offered special school- 
ing to physically handicapped chil- 
dren through the services of two 
teachers provided by the Covington 
Board of Education. 

Society services also include the 
financing of medical care, hospitali- 
zation, therapies, recreation, and 
other services for children and 
some adults who are crippled by 
many causes —disease, disability 
from birth injury, accidents, and 
serious hearing problems. 

Last year the Society provided 
direct services to 3,066 physically 
handicapped children. In coopera- 
tion with other agencies, such as 
the Kentucky Crippled Children 
Commission and the State Depart- 
ment of Education, indirect serv- 
ices reached 6,944 more persons. 

In special education, the Society 
and its county committees provided 
a variety of services for 3,216 chil- 

Please turn to page 22 





Special classroom instruction is being given by Louise Fallon, teacher, to (from left), Larry Davis, 7, 
South Irvine; Augustus Dean, 8, Busy, and Clarice Kelley, 8, Lexington. Classes are held at Cardinal 
Hill Convalescent Hospital, Lexington. 
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What Can We Learn 
From the Russians? 


Aw all the clamor today to 
adopt the Soviet public school cur- 
riculum we need to ask ourselves 
this question: Is the Russian school 
curriculum best for the public 
schools in America? Most of us 
who are professional people in the 
field of education are agreed that 
it is not. We feel that there are 
several things‘more important than 
advanced study in science and 
mathematics for everybody. We 
recognize that whereas only a 
limited number of pupils go be- 
yond the 10th grade in the USSR, 
in this country the masses continue 
into high school. Also, whereas you 
can maintain an autocratic, govern- 
ment best by keeping the masses 
ignorant, democracy thrives best 
when the masses are educated. 

The American public school cur- 
riculum that emphasizes education 
for citizenship in a democracy, skill 
in critical thinking, wise use of 
leisure time, a healthy body, and 
emotional balance, is better for 
America than the communist pat- 
tern of public education. 

What in education, then, do the 
Russians have that we might use 
beneficially? There are several fac- 
tors that would improve our 
schools. 


The Soviet’s Superior Factors 


Rather than adopt their cur- 
ticulum we should consider the 
following characteristics of their 
school program: 

1. Salaries for teachers commen- 
surate with their preparation and 
experience. We should pay salaries 
comparable to those of other pro- 
fessional people with like schooling 
and experience. In America the 
average public school teacher re- 
ceives a salary that is approximately 


the same as a skilled worker. In ° 


the Soviet Union “the average pro- 
fessor is paid approximately ten 
times the salary of an ordinary 
Russian worker. Outstanding pro- 
fessors in the USSR are paid the 
equivalent of the annual salary of 


LYMAN GINGER is dean of the UK 
College of Education and president of 
the NEA; VERNON MUSSELMAN is 
Professor of education at UK. mS 
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an American industrial corporation 
president. .. .”1 

2. A longer school term—either a 
longer academic year or a real 
summer school program. Whereas 
we, in this country, teach about 
nine months out of the year, in the 
Soviet Union pupils attend school 
for ten and one-half months. Busi- 
nesses in this country utilize their 
plants, in many cases, around-the- 
clock as well as throughout the 
year. We school people cannot 
justify leaving our plants idle one- 
fourth of the year. Teachers are 
willing to teach longer and the 
public must be willing to support 
a longer school term. 

3. Fewer pupils per teacher. 
Whereas in the Soviet Union the 
average ratio is 17 pupils per 
teacher, in this country our goal 


1 William Benton (publisher of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica) in the College and Univer- 
sity Bulletin (November 15, 1957), page 2. 


is 27 pupils per teacher. We still 
have many classrooms of 40 to 60 
pupils. 


We Do Not Sell the Schools 

It is true that these suggestions 
call for more money for education. 
But we should spend more. In the 
United States we spend only 3.2 
per cent of our national income for 
education while in the Soviet Union 
they spend 5.1 of their national in- 
come for this purpose. We in the 
United States can afford to spend 
more. In fact we cannot afford not 
to do so. Any person who is ac- 
quainted with the large sums of 
money we spend for soft drinks and 
hard liquors and the amounts we 
squander on legalized gambling 
knows that we can afford more 
money for education. 

You see in many cases it is a 
matter of values. Many citizens 
who complain about their school 
taxes of $47.50 a year think nothing 
of spending $25 to $35 for an eve- 
ning of dinner, dancing, and drink- 
ing at a night club; or spending a 
like sum to entertain a dozen 

Please turn to page 29 





Red Cross Alds Food Victims 


Maybe you never even heard of 
the town Mare Creek, Ky.—much 
less the roadside drive-in restaurant 
operated there by Clifford Adkins. 

But to this World War II vet- 
eran, the restaurant represents a 
long-time dream which he shared 
with his wife, Faye—a business of 
their own. 

The dream came true just about 
a year ago, when the Adkins family 
moved from Flint, Mich., where 
he had worked in an automobile 
plant. And the dream was almost 
shattered that same day. 

All day that first Monday in 
February, 1957, they painted and 
cleaned, Tuesday morning they 
turned on the light which illumi- 
nated the star-shaped sign and 
name “Star Cafe.” 

But just about the first customer 
to arrive was the Big Sandy River. 
Flash floods hit eastern Kentucky. 
and two other states, and flood- 
waters rose almost to the peak of 
the restaurant’s green-shingle roof. 





GLENN LIVELY is director of pub- 
lic relations, Louisville chapter, Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 


Well, the American Red Cross 
helped Clifford Adkins get back on 
his feet again, as it did so many of 
his neighbors, too. 

If you visit that Star Restaurant 
in Mare Creek you will see a sign 
as you leave: “Thank you, call 
again.” 

And Adkins will tell you, “That 
applies especially to the Red 
Cross.” 

Each March the Red Cross does 
call again on each of us, for the 
funds necessary to repair lives 
shattered by disasters like the east- 
ern Kentucky flood last year, like 
Hurricane Audrey. 

This March remember that the 
Red Cross faces a very real financial 
crisis because it has just been on 
the job—for you—in the worst two 
disaster years in American history. 

One in every 490 families in the 
United States received rehabilita- 
tion aid from Red Cross following 
disaster last year. 

Helping people like Clifford 
Adkins cost Red Cross $54,000,000 
in this period, and completely 
wiped out Red Cross reserves. 





Petitions for KEA Offices 


Virginia Murrell 


For 
PRESIDENT 


The officers and directors of the 
Northern Kentucky Education As- 
sociation are pleased to present as 
a candidate for President of the 
Kentucky Education Association, 
Miss Virginia Murrell, Supervisor 
of Music, Bellevue Public Schools. 

Miss Murrell’s qualifications for 
this office are well known over the 
state. She is a native of Somerset 
and the supervisor of music in the 
schools of Bellevue, is prominent 
in religious and educational circles. 
She is a member of the First Chris- 
tian Church of Somerset and choir 
director of the Bellevue Christian 
Church. She holds a B.S. degree in 
music from the University of Ken- 
tucky and an M.A. degree from 
Columbia University. She is a 
member of the PTA, NKEA, KEA, 
and a life member of NEA. She is 
Northern Kentucky’s representative 
on the state TEPS Commission. 

She has demonstrated her execu- 
tive ability in various offices. She 
is past president of NKEA, the 
Bellevue Faculty Association, the 
Northern Kentucky High School 
Women Teachers Club, and Zeta 
Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma. 
She has served also as vice-presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Music Educa- 
tors Association and the chairman 
of the Northern Kentucky Music 
Educators Association. 


Other organizations of which 
Miss Murrell is an active member 
are American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Mortar Board, 
Delta Zeta social sorority and Phi 
Beta (national professional fra- 
ternity of music and speech). In 
1956, Miss Murrell was a delegate 
to the NEA Convention and the 
national TEPS Conference. 

Suffice it to say that she possesses 
the personality, the education, and 
the leadership ability to do a fine 
job. Her experience on the Board 
of Directors of KEA for the past 
two years will serve her in good 
stead as she endeavors to serve the 
teachers of Kentucky. 

The support of every delegate 
will be appreciated. 

Northern Kentucky Education As- 
sociation 
W. L. Knuckles, Bracken County, 

President - 

Mrs. Opal Vincent, Kenton County, 
Ist Vice President 
John F. Huskey, Covington, 2nd 
Vice-President 
James A. Caywood, Kenton County, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
R. B. Cartmell, Carroll County, Di- 
rector 
Dean Caton, Kenton County, Di- 
rector 

Flem Justice, Boone County, Di- 
rector 

Sara Rives, Covington, KEA Di- 
rector 


For 
PRESIDENT-ELECT 


The First District Education As- 
sociation, in accordance with the 
KEA Constitution, submits this pe- 
tition in support of the candidacy 
of Dr. Harry Sparks for President- 


Elect of the Kentucky Education 


Association. 

We, of the FDEA, feel that Dr. 
Sparks’ wide experience as a 
teacher in Kentucky, his various 
services as a member of Kentucky 
Education Association committees 
and educational organizations, and 
his capability as an organizer and 
public speaker make him eminently 
qualified to be President-Elect of 
KEA. 


Harry Sparks 


In addition to being head of the 
Murray State College department 
of education, Dr. Sparks is pres- 
ently chairman of the Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards 
Commission of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, and a member 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Kentucky Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Also, he is in wide demand 
as a speaker. 

Dr. Sparks earned his A.B. de- 
gree at Transylvania College and 
holds an M.A. degree and an Ed.D. 
degree from the University of Ken- 
tucky. He has also attended Beth- 
any College in West Virginia and 
studied law for one year at the 
University of Kentucky. 

Dr. Sparks has been a member 
of the Murray education depart- 
ment since 1948 and head of the 
department since 1952. He was 
principal of Mayfield High School 
when he was appointed to the col- 
lege faculty. 

During World War II Dr. Sparks 
served with the U. S. Navy from 
1944-46. He was discharged as a 
lieutenant commander. 

Prior to his war service, he was 
principal at Russell Senior High 
School from 1941-43. He was su- 
perintendent of Irvington School 
from 1934-1941. 

Dr. Sparks’ first assignment after 
graduation from college was at 
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Breckinridge County High School 
at Hardinsburg where he taught 
and coached from 1931-34. 

One of the most active educators 
in Kentucky, Dr. Sparks has been 
president of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools; a member of 
the KEA Planning Board; a mem- 
ber of the Kentucky Commission on 
Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, and vice-president 
of the Kentucky Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 

He is a life member of NEA, a 
member of PTA, ASCD, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Kappa’ Delta Pi, and KEA. 
He was a delegate to the national 
TEPS Conference in 1957 and to 
the first Governor’s Conference on 
Education. 2 

Since coming to Murray, Dr. 
Sparks has taken an active part 
in the work of the Murray Meth- 
odist Church. He is general ‘super- 
intendent of the church school and 
is a member of the official board 
of the church. 

A native Kentuckian, Dr. Sparks 
is married to the former Lois 
Ogden Stiles of Irvington. They 
have three children: Harry, Jr., 
Phillip, and Susan. 

First District Education Association 
Lyndle Barnes, Sr., President 

M. O. Wrather, Secretary-Treasurer 
West Ky. Administrators Club 
Leon Smith, President 

W. Z. Carter, Secretary 





For 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


We believe with other educators 
around the world that education is 
the foundation upon which our 
civilization is built. 

We believe that the present time 
is a time of crisis—a time at long 
lat when the educator will be 
listened to. Education in Kentucky 
is on the march! 

We believe, at the present time, 
the selection of those to represent 
and direct us in positions of special 
leadership demands. more thorough 
discrimination than at any other 
time in history. 

We believe we have a person 
fully qualified to represent the 
teachers of Kentucky to the highest 
degree; therefore, it is with justi- 
fable pride that we, the members 
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Grace Weller 


of the Fourth District, present the 
name of Grace Weller, Assistant 
Superintendent of Hardin County 
Schools, for the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Education 
Association. 


Miss Weller earned her A.B. de- 
gree at Maryville (Tenn.) College, 
and her M.A. at Duke University. 
She has served as teacher, principal, 
and attendance officer and has been 
assistant superintendent of Hardin 
County Schools since 1943. 


She has been active in profes- 
sional organizations, being a life 
member of NEA, and a member of 
KEA, Delta Kappa Gamma, Ken- 
tucky Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, and the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 
She was a delegate to the NEA 
Convention in Detroit and in Phila- 
delphia. She is secretary of the 
Fourth District Education Associa- 
tion. 


We, the teachers of the Fourth 
District and especially of Hardin 
County, gratefully acknowledge 
Miss Weller’s past achievements; 
we are keenly aware of her excel- 
lent qualifications; and we respect- 


* fully ask support of her candidacy 


for this additional opportunity to 
serve the needs of education in our 
state. 


Fourth District Education Associa- 
tion 

Allen Cash, President 

Hardin County Classroom Teachers 


Association 
Mrs. W. E. Darragh, Jr., President 


Committees Named 
For April Convention 


President Mitchell Davis has- 
appointed the following committees 
to serve during the 1958 annual 
KEA convention: 

Credentials: O'Leary Meece, 
Somerset, chairman; Mrs. Charline 
Clayton, Frankfort; Mrs. Dorothy 
Conley, Wheelwright; Joe Caudill, 
Jackson; Whitney Young, Lincoln 
Ridge; James T. Alton, Vine Grove; 
Fred T. Burns, Owensboro. 

Resolutions: John M. Ridgway, 
Lexington, chairman; William H. 
Ball, Williamsburg; R. B. Atwood, 
Frankfort; W. R. McNeil, Bowling 
Green; Elma Taylor, Route 1, 
Morning View. 





Tentative KMEA Program 
During April Convention 


Meetings will be held in Louis- 
ville, April 9, 10, 11. Co-chairmen 
are Bessie V. Hand, Board of Edu- 
cation, Louisville, and Robert 
Singleton, Box 403, Shelbyville. 

Wednesday, April 9 

Meeting of Board of Kentucky Music 

Educators Association. (Time and place 


_to be announced.) 


Thursday, April 10 

9:00 am. KEA General Session. 

12:00 Noon. Luncheon meetings of 
special groups. NOTE: The Co-chair- 
men will assist in finding meeting places 
for these luncheon meetings. 

2:00 p.m. Opening session, Room 217, 
Board of Education, Fifth and Hill 
streets. Educational T-V Program on 
closed circuit. 

8:00 p.m. KEA General Session. 

Friday, April 11 

9:00 a.m. Forum on Music Education 
and the College. Presiding, Dr. J. W. 
Worrell, University of Kentucky, duPont 
Manual High School. 

10:15 a.m. Annual business meeting 
of the Kentucky Music Educators Asso- 
ciation. (Place to be announced.) 

12:00 Noon. Luncheon, Plantation 
Room, Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel, Address 
by Henry Sopkin, Conductor, Atlanta 
Symphony Orchestra. Send reservations 
to Miss Eudora South, Frankfort. 

2:00-4:15 p.m. Robert Singleton, pre- 
siding. 

2:00 p.m. Lecture demonstration on 
wind instruments. 

2:50 p.m. The membership of the 
KMEA will resolve itself into a chorus 
directed by a top-ranking Kentucky 
chorus director. 

3:40 p.m. A session on percussion 
instruments with attention to techniques 
and the use of percussion instruments in 
the augmenting of choral singing in the 
regular classroom and in choral pro- 
grams. 

4:30 p.m. Board meeting of Kentucky 
Music Educators Association. 
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Calling All Members 
Of the Kentucky DESP 

The annual luncheon meeting of 
the Kentucky DESP will be held 
on Thursday, April 10, at 12:15 at 
the Jones Elementary School, 1711 
South 13th Street, Louisville. 

Dr. James Fickes reports that 
Dr. Ruth Streitz of the Department 
of Elementary Education at Ohio 
State University will be the 
speaker. Dr. Streitz always brings 
us pertinent ideas to help us with 
our problems. Do not miss this 
opportunity. 

We hope to see all members, all 
elementary school principals, all 
superintendents, and all interested 
educators. 

Mrs. Virginia Breidenthal, chair- 
man for this luncheon, announces 
that parking will be no problem 
because there is a large parking 
area connected with Jones School. 

Please fill in the blank below 
and mail immediately with your 
check. All reservations must be 
made by March 28. Last year many 
principals were unable to attend 
because they failed to make reser- 
vations in time. If you have ever 
planned a luncheon, you know 
how important it is to get your 
reservation in early. Please mail 
reservations to Mrs. Virginia H. 
Breidenthal, 2341 Saratoga Drive, 
Louisville 5. Make the check pay- 
able to her. Reservations may be 
picked up at the KEA Registration 
Booth at the Kentucky Hotel on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 9, or 
Thursday morning before 10 a.m. 
After 10 a.m., tickets may be picked 
up at the Jones School. 

Reservation for DESP Luncheon 
Please make _____reservations for Prin- 
cipals’ Luncheon. 

Name 

Position 

Address 

ee 

Check enclosed—Yes No 

IMPORTANT 

Date: Thursday, April 10, 1958 

Time: 12:15 p.m. 

Place: Jones School, 1711 S. 13th St., 
Louisvill 














Price: $1.75 (no tips) 
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Another Reminder 

The annual meeting of the DESP 
of the NEA will be held in Phila- 
deiphia March 23-26. Remember 
the excellent meetings held in 
Cincinnati last year? If you have 
not made reservations to attend 
this year, it is not too late to make 
arrangements to do so. See you 
there! 

State Breakfasts are to be 
planned for Wednesday, March 
26. If you are interested in having 
breakfast with your fellow Ken- 
tuckians please leave your name, 
hotel, and room number when you 
register for the convention. 


Food for Thought 

Otto says: “The function of the 
school organization is to set the 
stage and to facilitate the applica- 
tion in the classroom of the kind of 
education one desires for children 
and the method whereby children 
may get it.” 


District News 
The Louisville Elementary Prin- 
cipals (Fifth District) are cooperat- 
ing with Martha Christensen, Su- 
pervisor of Art in the Louisville 
Schools, in having the Western Arts 
Convention here March 30-April 3. 


In-Service Planning 

Elda Merton recently completed 
a series of demonstrations in the 
newer and better procedures in the 
teaching of arithmetic for the teach- 
ers, principals, and supervisors of 
the Louisville and Jefferson County 
Schools. Miss Merton is consultant 
with the Winston Publishing Com- 
pany. The lessons were invaluable 
to us. 


New Appointments 

Louisville Elementary Schools 
welcome Mrs. Genevieve M. Cowan 
and Jack M. Meisburg as assistant 
principals in George D. Prentice 
and Mary D. Hill Schools respec- 
tively, and A. B. Harmon who is 
serving as acting principal at Theo- 
dore Roosevelt School. We trust 
that these fine appointees will be- 
come active in our state organiza- 
tion. 


Related Memberships 


As Elementary School Principals 
we are interested in all principals 
and all personnel interested in the 
education of children becomin 
members of our State DESP, DESP 
of NEA, as. well as members of 


KEA and NEA. Do you belong to 
these organizations? Further, as 
Elementary School Principals, we 
set the example and urge teachers 
to join the KEA and NEA, and such 
related organizations that will make 
them better leaders in the educa. 
tional profession. 

Have all the teachers in your 
local building joined the NEA? 
Have all the teachers on your staff 
joined the KEA?P 

Do all school people with whom 
you are in contact realize that we 
are paid for the three professional 
days—your local district mecting 
and the KEA meetings in April- 
because of membership and affili- 
ation with the Kentucky Education 
Association? To attend the meet- 
ings of KEA, each one must have 
his KEA Membership Badge which 
he gets when he registers, and it 
behooves each one to get his mem- 
bership in so that he may attend 
the meetings. See Your Building 
Representative Today. Check your 
P.M.Q. (Professional Membership 
Quotient) and use the coupon on 
page 26 in your January Journal 
or page 6 of the February issue. 

Elementary School Principals, 
have you done all that is possible 
to promote the above member- 
ships? 

Sd * * 

The Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of Louisville recently had the 
privilege of a visit from Dr. James 
Fickes, Department of Elementary 
Education, University of Kentucky. 
Dr. Fickes_ visited Louisville 
Schools and after a coffee hour at 
the Board of Education Building 
sat in as a consultant for their in- 
formal discussion group on_ the 
topic of “In-Service Training.” The 
principals were happy to have the 
opportunity of knowing Dr. Fickes 
better and to have had his expert 


assistance. 
= = = 


Sympathy is extended to Mrs. 
Lawrence Wooden and family in 
the sudden death of her husband, 
Lawrence Wooden, who was serv- 
ing as principal of Mary D. Hill and 
George Prentice Schools. 

To Robert Turner, principal of 
James Russell Lowell Elementary 
School, and to his family, we ex- 
tend sympathy in the recent loss of 
his wife, Mrs. Hallie Turner, who 

Please turn to page % 
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Youth Talent Show 


College scholarships await the 

d-award winning boy and girl 

in the 1958 Youth Talent Exhibit, 

scheduled April 6 through 12 on 

the second floor of the Jefferson 
County Armory. 

Planned to coincide with the 
dates of the spring meeting of the 
Kentucky Education Association, 
the exhibit will afford teachers an 
opportunity to see the work of 
youngsters in the Louisville area. 
Prizes totaling $2,300 are being 
offered youngsters between 12 and 
19 years old who live or attend 
school in Jefferson, or in Clark or 
Floyd counties, Indiana. 

In addition to the college scholar- 
ships, three other new awards have 
been added to this year’s contest. 
Winners of the’ Creative Arts 
Award, Manual Arts Award, and a 
Special Science Award will. each 
receive a $100 U. S. Savings Bond. 
First prize winners in each of the 60 
competitive groups will receive $25 
bonds. The college scholarships 
will be good at any school. 

The exhibit is being sponsored 
by The Courier-Journal and The 
Louisville Times in cooperation 
with recreation departments in 


Louisville, Jefferson County, New 
Albany, Jeffersonville, and Clarks- 
ville. 

Nearly 1,300 youngsters entered 
2000 items in last year’s Youth 
Talent Exhibit. The show, now in 
its third year, is set up to give local 


youngsters an increased oppor- 
tunity to display their works of 
skill. As in last year’s exhibit there 
are 15 categories, each with four 
age groups. 

The Creative Arts Award is for 
the best entry from a boy or girl 
in the categories of architectural 
and structural design, ceramics and 
sculpture, creative writing, draw- 
ing and painting, handicrafts, 
musical compositions and arrange- 
ments, or photography. 

The Manual Arts Award is for 
the best entry in the categories of 
graphic arts, metal work, models, 
natural history, needlecraft, sew- 
ing, or shop woodwork. — 

The Special Science Award is for 
the best entry in the science cate- 
gory. All Kentucky teachers are 
invited to attend the Youth Talent 
Exhibit, while in Louisville for th 
KEA meeting. 
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Tenure and 
Academic 


Freedom 
Commission News 


Under the provisions of the NEA 
Constitution, there are twenty-five 
commissions charged within given 
areas with representing the teach- 
ing profession. Through the shar- 
ing of staff and secretarial assist- 
ance, the NEA DEFENSE COM- 
MISSION is linked to the activities 
of the committee which parallels 
the activities of the KEA Tenure 
and Academic Freedom Commis- 
sion. 

The basic area of concern with 
which the NEA Defense Commis- 
sion is charged is to defend and 
advance democracy through edu- 
cation. In the more than seventeen 
years of experience, it has been 
entrusted with bringing to the at- 
tention of the public the importance 
of education from unjust attacks; 
and with working for educational 
conditions essential for the defense 
of democracy. 

During the past school year, a 
member of the staff of the Com- 
mission checked on the reported 
unprofessional activities of a group 
of teachers within our _ state. 
Through newspaper accounts, 
teachers within another state had 
gained an impression that they 
wished to be checked. After a per- 
sonal visit with the KEA staff and 
within the community itself, the 
conclusion was that the qualified 
teachers should be commended and 
not censored. . 

Then, by letter and through 
the Defense Bulletin, full credit 
was given to the professional man- 
ner in which the Kentucky teachers 
had acted under stress. The report 
went on to point out the danger 
in judging our colleagues, wherever 


- they may be located, without full 


facts. So, through the efforts of 
this Commission, two groups of 
teachers—separated almost by the 
width of our continent—came to 
more fully appreciate the problems 
of one of them. A link was forged. 

This inquiry illustrates just one 
of the numerous services performed 
by this Commission to the profes- 
sion—one of the many made last 


year. Others were conducted in: 
Gary, Indiana; Bethpage, New 
York; Hawthorne, New Jersey; Mis- 
soula County, Montana; Monroe, 
Michigan; Butte, Montana; Rich- 
mond, California. One concerned 
itself with a school survey (Dr. 
Omer Carmichael of Louisville was 
a member of this committee), an- 
other checked into the rights and 
responsibilities of officers of local 
teachers associations, others with 
political interference in schools, 
with teachers who were denied the 
right to refuse to join the AFT, 
with denial of opportunity to earn 
an income outside of school hours. 


The members of the Commission 
are appointed for terms of three 
years. They represent, by positions, 
a cross section of the profession it- 
self—one is an elementary super- 
visor, one a college president, one 
a principal, one a superintendent, 
and two are classroom teachers. As 
a total Commission, they meet three 
times a year. The first meeting of 
this school year was held in Wash- 
ington on October 10 and 11, a 
second meeting was held in Feb- 
ruary, and the third meeting will 


‘be held in Cleveland during the 


1958 NEA Convention. The Com- 
mission members, joined by nine 
members of the NEA Staff or Ex- 
ecutive Committee, spend two days 
at each of these meetings on a very 
crowded agenda. In the interim, 
Richard B. Kennan, executive secre- 
tary of the Commission, keeps the 
members posted on issues and 
trends in the Defense area. 


Personally, I am looking forward 
to a broader appreciation of the 
teaching profession which I am sure 
association with the Commission 
will afford me. And I shall look 
forward to sharing this experience 
with my fellow teachers in Ken- 
tucky. To defend and advance 
democracy through education is a 
real challenge. 


Elizabeth Dennis, Member 
NEA Defense Commission 











Notes from Board Meeting 
November 23, 1957 

All members were present except 
Lanelle Woods, CKEA; Shirley 
Hughes, EKEA; Josephine Van- 
over, UKREA; and Helen Van 
Curon, secretary. Two new board 
members were presented — Mrs. 
Bernadine Steele, Third, and Mrs. 
Norine Rogers, CKEA. The fol- 
lowing district chairmen attended: 
Mrs. Winifred S. Cornelius, Sec- 
ond; Mrs. Conrad Haynes, CKEA; 
Vanda Owen, Fourth; Mrs. Ruth 
Reeves, EKEA. 

Gladys Goodell, Teacher Scholar- 
ships chairman, is to compile a 
list of scholarships available for 
teachers. This list is to be pub- 
lished in the Kentucky School 
Journal. 

Elizabeth Dennis, Adult Educa- 
tion chairman, has had several 


committee meetings. She will try 
to have workshops next summer for 
training teachers who are interested 
in this work of teaching illiterate 


adults. Teachers are asked to 


volunteer. 

Hattie Glenn and Helen Van 
Curon asked that all members of 
the board send contributions from 
their districts to the Classroom 
Teachers’ Bulletin. Classroom ac- 
tivities and pictures of classroom 
projects were suggested. The 
Board voted to send a letter of 
appreciation to Dr. McMillian for 
his assistance with the CTA 
Bulletin. 

President Willis explained the 
purpose of the Lathram Scholarship 
Fund. Our student, Emma Agnes 
Butcher, is now in her second year 
at Morehead College. It is the un- 
derstanding that Emma Agnes will 
teach one year, at least, in her home 
district when she graduates from 
Morehead. Enough money has 
been contributed for Emma Agnes’ 
expenses this year. All locals are 
urged to include this project in 
their budgets each year. We are 
to strive for a small amount from 
every local rather than for a large 
amount from a few. 


20 


Mrs. Willis reported on the Local 
Projects Committee’s work as repre- 
sented at the Southeastern Con- 
ference at Tampa. Only four 
projects were submitted (two of 
these were from the same local) 
and the idea was not thought to be 
worthwhile. 


CTA Plans for KEA 

Gladys Goodell, Lacie Penning- 
ton, and Reba Gillahan form a 
committee to plan for the Friday 
Luncheon during the KEA Conven- 
tion. The luncheon will be in the 
ballroom of the Seelbach. All 
board members were asked to en- 
courage attendance of the teachers 
in their districts. This is the annual 
business meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. Offi- 
cers will be elected. 


Nominating Committee 

Dorcas Willis appointed the fol- 
lowing persons to serve on the 
nominating committee: Elizabeth 
Dennis, Willie Norton, and Helen 
Miller. This committee is respon- 
sible for developing a list of criteria 
for various officers and board mem- 
bers, as well as for submitting 
names for suitable officers. Sugges- 
tions will be made at the next 
board meeting. Gladys Goodell 
made the suggestion that criteria 


be established. 


FTA Workshop 

Beulah Fontaine gave a brief re- 
port of the FTA Workshop at East- 
ern State College Campus on 
November 22. There were 540 
participants. Each board member 
present received a program. The 
participants voted to separate FTA 
(high school clubs) from Student 
NEA (college chapters) because 
the needs and interests are so dif- 
ferent. Beulah urged teachers to 
form FTA Clubs where students 
were interested—stressing quality. 
Sponsors must be KEA and NEA 
members. Gladys Goodell reported 


three flourishing clubs at Waggener . 


Junior High, one an ALL BOYS’ 
Club. 


EKEA Teachers Attend Workshop 

Marshall College Regional Sci- 
ence Fair Workshop was held in 
Huntington, West Virginia, Janu- 
ary 11, 1958. The following teach- 
ers attended from the Eastern 
District: Mrs. Mabel Shivel and 
Mrs. Amy Ross, Buchanan; Mrs. 


Ruth Fisher and Mrs. Willa 
Kibbey, Catlettsburg; Mrs. Joan 
Washington, Fred Riggsby, R. J, 
Dils, Anne Arnett, Lacie Penning. 
ton, and Mrs. Polly Irvine, Ashland, 


We Congratulate 

Mrs. Mildred Cobb, Waggener 
Junior High, Jefferson County, was 
invited to attend a conference on 
the Education of the Gifted Child 
in Washington. About two hun- 
dred teachers throughout _ the 
United States were invited to the 
conference which was planned 
under the auspices of the NEA. 

Some of the suggestions which 
came from the conference were: 

1. Students should have at least 
four full years of foreign language 
before college. 

2. At least three years of mathe- 
matics should be taken in high 
school. The students who show 
talent should be given more. 

3. High school should include at 
least one good course in biology 
and one in the physical sciences, 
and eventually a two- or three-year 
sequence in physics, chemistry, and 
biology. 

Dr. James B. Conant, president 
emeritus of Harvard College, was 
conference chairman. 


Important Dates to Remember 

Friday, April 11, 1958, 8:00 a.m.— 
CTA Breakfast for Local Presi- 
dents and District Chairmen at 
KEA Headquarters. 

Friday, April 11, 1958, 12:00 
Noon — Luncheon Meeting for 
Classroom Teachers in Ballroom, 
Sheraton -Seelbach. Dr. Lyman 
Ginger will be guest speaker. 


Attention, Local Presidents 
And District Chairmen! 

All of you are cordially invited 
to a coffee at KEA Headquarters at 
eight o'clock on Friday of the KEA 
Convention. This is your Board's 
way of meeting you and thanking 
you personally for the splendid job 
you have done in your local as- 
sociations. Just so we will be sure 
to see you there, please clip the 
coupon in the February CTA BUL- 
LETIN and mail it in so that we 
may send you your complimentary 
ticket. This affair will not conflict 
with your morning meeting. We 
want to see ALL presidents and 
district chairmen that morning. 
Send to Hattie Glenn, 8 Pin Oak 
Lane, Louisville 7, for your ticket. 
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REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 


For Lovers of Poetry: 

@ Poetry and Its Enjoyment by 
Thomas H. Briggs. Bureau of Pub- 
lications. Teachers College, Co- 
jumbia University. $4. A well- 
known educator is here viewed in 
a different light: he is seen as a 
devoted lover and interpreter of 
poetry. In a simple yet scholarly 
manner he analyzes the com- 
ponents of poetry and uses copious 
examples. Readers of all ages will 
find it interesting and informative. 


@ Favorite Poems Old-and New 
edited by Helen Ferris and illus- 
trated by Leonard Weisgard. 
Doubleday. $4.75. This collection 
of poetry for boys and girls has 
been competently and completely 
done—all 567 pages of it. The 
poems are grouped according to 
broad subject matter, and there 
are indexes of titles, first lines, and 
authors. 


@ Read-Aloud Poems compiled by 


Marjorie Barrows and _ illustrated 


by Marjorie Cooper. Rand Mc- 
Nally. $2.95. “This collection is 
one that has been selected, after 
years of research, as the old and 
new poems children love best of 
all.” As such, it is a collection to 
be prized highly by all elementary 
school teachers and their pupils. 
Included are such prominent and 
popular poets as A. A. Milne, Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Marchette Chute, and 
Rachel Field. The anthology is 
beautifully illustrated. 


( Poems to Grow On compiled by 
Jean McKee Thompson and illus- 
trated by Gobin Stair. Beacon 
Press. $3.50. Here is another inter- 
esting collection of poems for 
children, particularly the 3-to-8's. 
The poems have been chosen pri- 
marily because they “reflect the 
way a child really feels about him- 
self and the world around him.” 
Many familiar titles and poets are 
represented, and the format and 
illustrations are unusually good. 


For Teachers of English: 

q Teaching English Grammar by 
Robert C. Pooley. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. $2.50. A well-known 
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authority on the teaching of Eng- 
lish here presents a thorough, com- 
plete, and provocative treatment of 
a subject of grave concern to all 
teachers of English. Following a 
careful history of the development 
of grammar, he presents evidence 
of what is going on today and then 
shows how grammar can best be 
taught. Elementary school, junior 
high school, senior high school, and 
college grammar are viewed and 
discussed, and the book concludes 
with a chapter on _ evaluation. 
Every teacher of English will want 
to read and study this book care- 
fully—and keep it near-by for ready 
reference. 


@ Guiding Students in the English 
Class by Elizabeth Berry. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. $4.50. According 
to the preface, this book “arose 
directly out of the need to explore 
the close relationship between the 
guidance of youth and the teaching 
of English in the secondary school. 
Although the relationship is now 
recognized by leading educators, it 
still remained for someone to ex- 
plore it further and to point out 
how the two could be brought to- 
gether to enrich the educational 
program.” The book is very good 
and complete and should be widely 
read and well received by all teach- 
ers of English. The suggestions are 
numerous and practical. 


@ Guiding Language Learning by 
Mildred A. Dawson and Marian 
Zollinger. World Book Co. De- 
signed primarily for teachers of the 
elementary school this book is one 
for all teachers of the language arts. 
The content is related closely to 
child growth and development and 
offers a number of very practical 


_ suggestions, arranged for the most 


part according to grades. There is 
a large number of illustrations, 
books to read, and things to do. 
Chapters on listening, spelling, and 
creative expression are particularly 
good. 


@ Helping People Learn English 
by Earl W. Stevick. Abingdon. 
$2.50. This book is for people who 
teach English to people who use 


English as a second language. The 
contents, however, are of such a 
nature that the book offers some 
practical suggestions for all teach- 
ers of English. 

@ Learning to Write by Smith, 
Paxton, and Meserue. Heath. $3.80. 
This third edition of a popular text 
is exceedingly good. The explana- 
tions are clear and vivid; the ex- 
ercises are abundant; the coverage 
is adequate. 


@ Functional English by Lillian 
Barclay. Steck Co. Called “a re- 
fresher course,” this combination 
work-textbook offers a variety of 
clear explanations and a profusion 
of exercises. 


Miscellaneous: 

@ Untold Glory by Cathburn 
O’Neal. Crown. $3.50. Based on 
fact, this is a Civil War novel with 
real distinction. The heroine is 
Felicia Thornton, who was involved 
as an undercover agent for the Con- 


_ federacy. 


@ Scent of Cloves by Norah Lofts. 
Doubleday. $3.95. A master story- 
teller here presents a book full of 
interesting characters, exotic set- 


tings, and exciting, intriguing in- 


cidents. The story begins in Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century 
and moves from there to the Dutch 
East Indies. 


@ Make My Bed by Nathaniel 
Burt. Little, Brown. $3.75. This 
is a gay, sophisticated story of a 
modern woman in love—with all 
of its attendant difficulties. Pru- 
dence Balmorin was having trouble 
deciding between two suitors and 
she received help, welcome and un- 
welcome, from her family and 
friends. 


@ The Sandburg Range. Harcourt, 
Brace. $6. The versatility of Carl 
Sandburg is clearly illustrated here 
in this first collection representing 
a variety of types. Poems, chil- 
dren’s stories and verses, folk songs, 
a selection from the novel Remem- 
brance Rock, autobiographical 
sketches, and historical bits em- 
phasizing his Lincoln series are in- 


cluded. 


@ Isabel the Fair by Margaret C. 
Barnes. Macrae Smith. $3.95. This 
is a better-than-average historical 
novel that concerns England dur- 
ing the reign of Edward II. Fact 
and fiction have been skillfully com- 
bined. 





N. O. KIMBLER 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I retired in 1942 with 38 
years of service. If the amendments 
pass, what will I receive? 

A. You will receive 38 times $25, 
which is $950. 

2. Q. When will information on 
the Study be available to teachers? 

A. We understand the Legisla- 
tive Research Commission is writ- 
ing its report now (January) and 
it will be released when finished. 

3. Q. I taught 15 years in Ken- 
tucky and went to Ohio where I 
have now taught eight years. (a) 
What is my standing if I return 
to Kentucky to teach? (b) What 
should I do? 

A. (a) If you return to Ken- 
tucky, you will be a new member 
in the Retirement System. (b) 
Get credit in Ohio for as many of 
your Kentucky years of service as 
possible; come to Kentucky and file 
Form A-2. 

4. Q. Why are some of the pro- 
posed survivors benefits so small? 

A. The proposed survivors bene- 
fits are considered rather liberal for 
a retirement system such as the 
Kentucky Teachers’ Retirement 
System, which is maintained on a 
sound actuarial basis and not as a 
welfare program. 

5. Q. What figure will the Social 
Security per cent of salary reach? 
How much of this is for the an- 
nuity part? 

A. This is in the Fifteenth An- 
nual Report. Some of the items 
are: (1) primary benefit 4.71%; 
(2) wife’s benefit 41%; (3) 
widow's benefit 1.03%. Total per 
cent of pay roll for all items, 6.88%. 


6. Q. If the amendments are ap- 


proved, when will they become 
effective? 

A. July 1, 1958. 

7. Q. After the actuarial study, 
what recommendations did the 
Teachers’ Retirement Board make? 

A. Based on facts of the actuarial 
report submitted to the Legislative 
Research Commission, the Board of 
Trustees of the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System of the State of Ken- 
tucky recommended the Retire- 
ment System be continued under 
its existing law. It was further 
recommended that the existing law 
be amended to provide the pro- 
posed increases in retirement bene- 
fits, survivors benefits, death bene- 
fits, and liberalized disability al- 
lowances. 

8. Q. One of the teachers in my 
county has gone to another state 
to teach and to study at the Uni- 
versity of that state. Can the 
Board of Education legally give 
her a leave of absence in order for 
her to pay dues to the Retirement 
System? 

A. Since the teacher has taught 
and paid dues part of the year, she 
is not required to have a leave of 
absence to have the privilege of 
paying the balance of dues for the 
year. 





Annual Easter Seal 


Continued from page 14 

dren. Through a continuing grant 
from the Society, the Division of 
Education for Exceptional Children 
of the State Department of Edu- 
cation supervised a hearing pro- 
gram for 897 children. 

This Spring the Society will pro- 
vide additional services in its hear- 
ing program with the establishment 
of a Hearing Center in Louisville, 
which will serve the Jefferson 
County area and the west Ken- 
tucky area. This will supplement 
the hearing program which is now 
being offered by the Society 
through the cooperative program 
with the State Department of Ed- 
ucation and the Audiology Clinic 
at the University of Kentucky. 





Cane Run School 
Builds for Future 


The Future Teachers organiza. 
tion at Cane Run Elementary 
School in Jefferson County de. 
veloped as the result of a snow 
storm and an idea of Mrs. Nancy 
Summerville, a sixth-grade teacher, 


In the winter of 1955-56, extra bad 
ice and snow conditions on roads 
delayed the arrival of some seven 
or eight teachers anywhere from a 
few minutes to one-and-a-half 
hours. The principal was con. 
fronted with some 185 children of 
different age levels to get started 
on the day’s work. Mrs. Summer- 
ville volunteered the aid of sixth 
graders who were reliable and 
showed an interest in children. 


This initial effort of sixth graders 
under the guidance of teachers who 
arrived on time was a success. It 
was successful in that it solved 
our immediate problem of getting 
the classes underway, and _ better 
yet, the effect their service had on 
the sixth graders was heartening. 
Patricia Thrasher, one of the pio- 
neers in our organization, said “] 
just love to work with the first 
graders, they are so sweet.” Others 
had different reasons, i.e., interest, 
a natural desire to serve, and the 
prestige it gave them in the eyes 
of their classmates. Mrs. Summer- 
ville’s efforts, this first year, were 
directed to setting up standards in 
the selection of a future teacher. 
We did not want the bully, the 
show-off, or an immature sixth 
grader. We hoped to plant seeds in 
the minds of children with ability, 
a seed which can be the making of 
a real teacher in the future. 


The following year, Mrs. Sum- 
merville, with co-sponsor Mrs. 
Lynn Drewry and some thirty-five 
students, organized the Cane Run 
School Future Teachers Club, keep- 
ing in mind the following goals: 
(1) To arouse the interest of stu- 
dent leaders in the teaching pro- 
fession, (2) to give fifth and sixth 

Please turn to page 28 





Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-2 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 








acceptance of position. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-wide 
We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location preferred. 
We have vacancies constantly. Write us stating your case. No obligation until 


N.A.T.A. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 
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Materials offered by the Journal's 
advertisers are available now. Be 
the first in your school to secure 
and use the new aids that may be 
secured either by writing directly 
to the advertisers or by using the 
convenient coupon below. 

109. Tommy and Tess Take a 
Train Trip. A 16-page coloring 
book for children, with brief and 
simple text. One free copy ini- 
tially; class quantities on subse- 
quent request. (Association of 
American Railroads ) 

110. Arts and Crafts of New 
Mexico Indians. A three-fold 17x22 
sheet in full color. It shows exam- 
ples of Indian water colors and 
various Indian crafts such as 
jewelry, pottery, and blankets. 
(New Mexico State Tourist Bu- 
reau ) 

111. 1958 Summer Session Bull- 
etin. Gives details of all courses 
offered, as well as extracurricular 
activities available to all summer 
session students. (University of 
Minnesota — Duluth Branch) 

8. Facts about writing short 
paragraphs for profit. (Benson Bar- 
rett ) 

14. Sample of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of money-making plan 
for school clubs. (Vine Associates ) 

87. Handwriting Textbooks and 
Supplies is a 16-page illustrated 
catalog of manuscript and cursive 
writing textbooks and supplies, in- 
cluding paper, pens, etc. Prices are 
shown for all items and order 
blank is included. Free Cursive 
Alphabet Desk Cards available in 
classroom quantities. Indicate 
number desired. Offer expires 
April 30, 1958. (The A. N. Palmer 
Company ) 

39. Worktext Catalog lists 
Worktext, workbooks, teaching 
aids, texts, readers and_ library 
books. The fields covered are 
mathematics, science, reading, 
music, history, geography, indus- 
trial arts (drawing and shopwork), 
health, and many others as well as 
many types of achievement, evalu- 
ation, and objective tests for spe- 
cific needs. 80 pages. (The Steck 
Company ) 

81. You Can Publish Your Book 
-A 32-page illustrated brochure 


March, 1958 


which contains information about 
publishing, publicity, sales for 
every writer. What Every Writer 
Should Know About Publishing 
His Own Book—A 24-page manual 
of helpful hints, do’s and don’ts and 
facts of life for writers. Contains a 
realistic survey of benefits and pit- 
falls that face writers, the answers 
to questions on how to prepare a 


manuscript, how to go about sub- 
mitting it to a publisher. (Exposi- 
tion Press ) 

132. Catalog listing more than 
950 16mm sound educational films. 
Included in the catalog is a list of 
more than 300 elementary, junior, 
and senior high school textbooks 
correlated with EBFilmstrips and 
EBFilms, plus a complete Intro- 
ductory Physics course on motion 
picture film. (Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films ) 
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_ VANDERBILT 


1958 Summer Session 


June 9-July 16; July 17-August 23 


Ar conditioned library, men’s dormitories, dining hall, and most 


classrooms. 


Undergraduate instruction will be available in the departments of Art, 


Biology, Chemistry, Economics, English, German, History, Mathematics, 
Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Romance Languages, 


Sociology, and Speech & Drama. 


Graduate courses in most departments. 


For 1958 bulletin, write to Emmett B. Fields, Director of Summer 
Session, 220 Kirkland Hall, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 5, Tennessee. 
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Departments and Sections 


Driver Education 
Group To Organize 

On Friday afternoon, April 11, 
at three o'clock, a meeting to or- 
ganize a driver education group 
will be held. All persons interested 
in driver education in the high 
schools of Kentucky are urged to 
attend. The meeting will be in the 
Derby Room of the Brown Hotel. 


For further details write to Jess 
Gardner, 364 Mockingbird Lane, 
Lexington. 


Kentucky FBLA 
Is On the Move 


FBLA in Kentucky, like FBLA 
in the United States, is on the move. 
Since its organization in 1953, the 
Kentucky group has shown each 





ties of young learners. 
modern arithmetic series. 








A good beginning for growth 
in number thinking . . . 


Growth in Arithmetic 
REVISED EDITION 


GRADE 1 One by One 
cnr2 TWO by Two 


by John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, Caroline H. Clark 


These first and second grade text-workbooks motivate 
and captivate with lively content, with beautiful and 
functional illustrations. Pupils build understanding of 
basic number relationships as they participate in meet- 
ing authentic number needs. This strong new primary 
program is skillfully geared to the wide range of abili- 
lt may be used with any 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
DAVE BORLAND 
Kentucky Representative 
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year a steady increase in member. 
ship and activity. Future Busines 
Leaders in Kentucky has a total of 
twenty active chapters with ove 
700 members, all working to en. 
courage others to join FBLA and 
find out what such an organization 
can do for a young person in high 
school or college. 

The purposes of FBLA are to 
develop competent, aggressive 
business leadership by strengthen. 
ing the confidence of young men 
and women in themselves and their 
work and to create more interest 
and understanding in the intelli- 
gent choice of business occupa- 
tions. These purposes are achieved 
by student planning and execution 
of group activities and projects and 
by programs which connect busi- 
ness and business principles with 
the home, the church, and _ the 
school. 

While students are learning by 
doing in FBLA, they are perforn- 
ing services to their school and sur- 
rounding organizations by prepar- 
ing many forms and doing paper 
work. 

At the 1957 national convention 
in Dallas, Kentucky FBLA proved 
itself to be one of the top state or- 
ganizations in the nation. Kentucky 
entries won first place in the Pub- 
lic Speaking Contest, ninth in the 
Mr. FBLA Contest, eleventh in the 
Spelling Relay, and received sec- 
ond place award in the Southem 
Region for the best Activities Re- 
port. 

Recognizing the fine job that the 
Future Business Leaders of Amer- 
ica are doing in Kentucky to pro- 
mote better business understand- 
ing, Governor A. B. Chandler has 
declared the week of March 24-29 
as FBLA Week in Kentucky. 

On March 28-29, the latter part 
of FBLA Week, the state conven- 
tion will be held in Louisville at 
the Brown Hotel. This is one of 
the highlights of the year for FBLA 
members, and all in attendance are 
filled with enthusiasm. Many of 
them enter into the contests and 
discussion groups. 

If you want a good idea of what 
FBLA is doing and is going to do, 
attend a session of the convention, 
and you will see that FBLA is on 
the move. 

—Jerry Severns 
FBLA State President 
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Chenoweth School 
sixth Graders Form 
Future Teacher Group 

Soon after the John H. Cheno- 
weth School in Jefferson County 
opened, it became apparent that 
unforeseen situations often necessi- 
tatel the temporary absence of a 
teacher from a classroom. In the 
primary grades, it seemed impera- 
tive that the class be left in charge 
of someone, even if the teacher 
was to be absent for only a few 
minutes. When such occasions oc- 
curred, a sixth-grade pupil was as- 
signed to the class. 

So valuable did the sixth-grade 
pupils make themselves that even- 
tually a permanent assignment was 
made, placing a partieular pupil 
with each primary teacher. These 
pupils were to be called only in 
case of an emergency. As time 
passed, the first-grade teachers re- 
quested their pupil assistants for 
a story hour the last period on Fri- 
day. This request was granted. 

As the year 1955-56 drew to a 
close, Chenoweth principal, Mar- 
guerite Lewis, advanced the idea 
of assigning a pupil helper to each 
primary teacher with the idea that 
some promising girls might be en- 
couraged to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. The primary teachers re- 
sponded to the idea enthusiastically 
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and requested that the plan be set 
in motion during the school year of 
1957-1958. 

In May of 1956, those sixth-grade 
girls who wished to be considered 
for teacher helpers were asked to 
submit letters of request, stating 
the reasons they should be given 
consideration. Only girls of high 
scholarship, good character, and 
dependability were encouraged to 
apply. The nineteen girls selected 
met with their faculty sponsor for a 
brief organization session and dis- 
cussion period before the close of 


school. All were eager to partici- 

pate in the program the next fall. 
Before the opening of school in 
September, the teacher helpers 
held a planning meeting. Duties 
were discussed and schedules and 
assignments were made. The 
Future Teachers of America pledge 
and philosophy were presented to 
the group, all of whom were anxi- 
ous to participate. It was agreed 
that each girl sign the Future 
Teacher pledge after which the 
principal and sponsor would affix 
See next page 
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SOME OF THE IMPORTANT TEACHING AIDS 


Workbooks; Vocabulary Workbooks for im- 
mature groups; Big Pictures; Textfilms; Rebus, 
Word, Phrase, and Sentence Cards; Readi- 
ness Picture Cards; Word Cards; Sight Vo- 
cabulary Word Cards; Picture Dictionary; 
Readiness, Achievement, and Unit Tests; com- 
plete Teacher's Guidebooks. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 





their signatures, thus adding some 
weight to the serious goals em- 
bodied in the pledge. It was de- 
cided that the pledge be repeated 
at each meeting, thus keeping it 
fresh in the minds of the girls. 


In practice, the duties of the 
Future Teacher girls are de- 
termined by the teachers to whom 
they are assigned. The girls report 
at 8:05 and stay until 8:25 in the 
morning. In the afternoon, they 
report at 2:20 and stay until 2:45. 
At meetings, they have discussed 
many activities in which they have 
engaged. Some of the most general 


are helping children with wraps, 
helping children with activities, 
reading to children, taking children 
to the bus, assisting with dismissal, 
assembling and disassembling bul- 
letin board displays, cutting pat- 
terns, making charts, filing work, 
and assisting small groups or indi- 
viduals with reading. Should an 
emergency arise, the girls are on 
call until a solution for that par- 
ticular situation can be worked out 
by the principal. 

From the beginning, the girls felt 
that some insignia should be de- 
signed for them. As a result, they 
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UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1958 


2-13 June, 1958 
13 June—18 July, 1958 
19 July—22 August, 1958 


Pre-College units in techniques of reading and study, in English, 
mathematics and stenography-typewriting. Over two hundred 
Courses, Workshops, Institutes, Seminars, Other Units in Under- 
graduate and Graduate Studies. 


EDUCATION 
ARTS-SCIENCES 
FINE ARTS 
TECHNIQUES, READING-STUDY 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
NURSING-HEALTH 
PHARMACY 


For Bulletins and Further Information Address: 


Dean, Summer School 
University of Cincinnati 


Cincinnati 21, Ohio 











have an arm band in the school 
colors of blue and gold, blue bands, 
gold circles, with the letters F,T, 
in blue on the gold. 

The regular bi-monthly meetings 
are mainly to transact business, to 
discuss problems related to their 
work, and to consider phases of 
growth and development desirable 
in future teachers. Ideals and high 
standards are always encouraged, 

Once each month a_ luncheon 
meeting is held, at which time a 
special program is presented. Mrs, 
Beulah Fontaine, our KEA State 
Advisor to Future Teacher groups 
in high schools and colleges, hon- 
ored the girls with her presence at 
their first luncheon. Her charming 
and inspiring address was most 
helpful and encouraging. 

Thus, Future Teachers at Cheno- 
weth are rendering invaluable 
service while they find out for 
themselves something about the 
teaching profession. It will be re- 
warding to follow the group and 
see what influence the Future 
Teacher organization has upon 
their growth into fine personalities 
and as teachers of the future. 

Mrs. Esther Lee Highfield 
Future Teacher Sponsor 
Chenoweth School 





Elementary Principal 





Continued from page 18 


had taught at Fern Creek High 
School. 

May the members of these two 
families find solace in knowing that 
their loved ones were dedicated 
members of their profession and 
contributed greatly to the guidance 
of children in their charge. 


= o o 
Please! Please! Please! Share 
news with your co-workers. Send 
items in today. See plea in Janu- 
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(>= AND OTHER PLANETS 
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Hlustrations include prototype of space ships. 


: INTERPLANETARY TRAVEL 
. by A. Sternfeld 

: Published in USSR 50 cents 

‘ Imported Publications & Products 
° 4 West 16 St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Write for lists of Soviet Books 
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Art Help Is Here 


Continued from page 9 

file of materials needed for art ac- 

tivities in the classroom. 

Another publication is in the 
making. It will give concrete ex- 
amples of how teachers in the Cen- 
tral Kentucky Region are carrying 
out happy, successful art experi- 
ences with their children in their 
own classrooms. This will be illus- 
trated with the children’s work. 

Still another group is preparing 
a traveling art exhibit, illustrating 
children’s art work in various 
media. This should be useful in 
developing a general understand- 
ing of the meaning of art education. 

This committee’s work with the 
parents in the local communities 
has brought forth these results: 
Parents are asking for art classes 

for themselves. 

Parents are enrolling in Art Edu- 
cation extension classes given by 
the University. 

Parents help with the art needs in 
their schools, such as repairing 
and building equipment. 

Owen County had an Art Booth at 
the annual Fair. 








Owen County children and parents 
have been interested in the 
project of exchanging painting 
with Japanese children. 

The superintendents considered 
art education problems at their 
meeting at the Blue Grass Execu- 
tive Club. This created much in- 
terest and laid the foundation for 
other meetings on art problems. 

The committee’s purpose is to 
continue working to provide oppor- 
tunities for the development of art 
education. It feels that the art 
teacher or art supervisor alone can- 
not solve all the problems or meet 
all the needs, but if all the people 
involved, the administrators, prin- 
cipals, parents, teachers, and stu- 
dents, will work together, there 
will be a more effective working 
condition and attitudes for Art that 


is creative and devoted to enriching 
the development of each individual. 

Committee members included: Odessa 
Price Parker, Newport; Mrs. Betty B. 
Brothers, Covington; Martha Christensen, 
Louisville; Dan Shindelbower and Leila 
Sherman, Fayette County; Louella For- 
see, Owen County; Mrs. Alma Perkins, 
Green County; Mrs. Hazel Adams and 
Elsie Kennedy, Clark County; Garnet 
Walker, Wayne County; Mrs. Ina H. 
Blakeman, Campbellsville College; Mrs. 
Mary Broberg and R. B. Cartmell, Car- 
roll County; Juanita Todd, Lexington; 
Mrs. Roy True and Mrs. Rose M. Wedd- 
ington, Franklin County; Louise Combs 
and Mrs. Mary S. Marshall, State De- 
partment of Education; Dr. Howard 
Eckel, Mrs. Ruth Haines and Robert 
Wiggs, University of Kentucky; Mrs. 
David Beall, Harrodsburg; Mrs. Marjorie 
Straub and Mrs. Ruth Osborne, Jefferson 
County; Mrs. Verle Parrish and Willye 
Amerson, Scott County; and Frank Og- 
den, formerly superintendent of Win- 
chester Schools. 
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Our Singing World 


PITTS GLENN WATTERS WERSEN. 


A widely used series for grades 1-8 that makes 
learning music fun! The well-rounded program 
develops musical aptitudes and musical reading 
Excellent teaching aids include Record 
Albums, Teachers’ Guides, and Books of Accom- 


on the Kentucky 
multiple list 


Judson S. Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky 

E. Glenn Pace, P. O. Box 404, 
Murray, Kentucky 


Mrs. Louise W. Worthington, 214 
Floral Pk., Lexington, Kentucky 


Write for circular 609 
for more information on 


Ginn 


AND COMPANY 


this successful series. 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Cane Run School 





Continued from page 22 

graders of ability a chance to “get 
a taste” of teaching by assisting 
teachers in small jobs under care- 
ful supervision, and (3) to develop 
proper attitudes toward teaching 
and learning. 

These goals are elicited by 
planned meetings, scheduled when 
other clubs convene, conducted 
under regular officers and the two 
sponsors who are available to guide 
and instruct the members. Club 
meetings are devoted to discussions 


and questions about teaching; edu- 
cators and teachers are invited to 
talk, answer, and say “just what is 
this thing called teaching?” A most 
interesting meeting consisted of a 
round-table discussion by five 
teachers on “Why I Became a 
Teacher.” 


Practical experience in working 
with children is acquired through 
the aid of classroom teachers who 
volunteer to work with the future 
teachers. Thus, individual atten- 
tion is given to the efforts of the 
club members by assigning two to 
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Machin Woodring 


A NEW ADOPTION 


Covers completely the principles of the use of eee 
machines that are found in most high school wood- 
working classes. Explanations are clear and simply ex- 
pressed. Principles and practices of safety receive a most 
— share of the book. : i 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP., Chattanooga, Tenn. 











each classroom teacher who offers 
to help. The high quality of our 
group of future teachers is illus. 
trated by the whole-hearted coop. 
eration given by the classroom 
teachers at our school. 

They are completely under the 
supervision of the teacher with 
whom they are working in the 
mornings before classes commence 
and in the afternoon after “first 
bus.” The interest taken in her 
future teacher by the classroom 
teacher is encouraging. Many work 
with them and guide in good habits 
of speech and conduct, others are 
teaching how to get along with 
children and setting examples that 
will influence young minds. The 
future teacher helps individual chil- 
dren, tells stories, and in an emer- 
gency, instructs the class from a 
plan prepared by the regular 
teacher. We have found our future 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: MR. DYER 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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SUMMER 
PROGRAMS 


Write today for SUMMER SESSION 
BULLETIN describing Peabody's 1958 
Summer Schedule DESIGNED TO MEET 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


= FULL SUMMER SESSION 
@ EARLY SUMMER TERM 
@ LATE SUMMER TERM 
= MID-SUMMER TERM 


= INTERSESSION 
= WORKSHOPS 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


“’A southern school with national and international recognition.” 


THE CALENDAR NEEDS of Teachers, 
Librarians, and other public and _ pri- 
vate school personnel. 


—June 9 - August 15 
—June 9 - July 12 
—July 14 - August 15 
—June 23 - July 25 


—August 18 - August 29 


—short, intensive courses 
in specialized fields. 


Address: 
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teachers, as a whole, to be up to 
this responsibility and often loved 
by the pupils in “their” class. One 
second grader said, “Mr. Penning- 
ton, please move the school so we 
can be with our future teacher 
when she moves.” A third grader 
declared: “Sandy Williamson, our 
future teacher, is the nicest person 
in the world.” 

The club members themselves 
are proud to be a part of an or- 
ganization which is respected by 
their classmates and gives them a 
chance to develop themselves as 
self-reliant citizens who want to 
serve our school. 

The success of such an effort as 
this, like all endeavors in our 
schools, is dependent upon the 
teacher who sponsors the organiza- 
tion. We were fortunate in having 
as sponsors two popular teachers 
who love to see children succeed 
and are capable of inspiring each 
student to higher goals. Perhaps, 
their future teachers will become 
that kind of teacher. 

Allan B. Pennington, Principal 
Cane Run Elementary School 


JOIN THE RED CROSS 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 
.- hort paragraphe! 


You don’t have to be a trained author 
to make money writing. Hundreds now 
making money every day on short para- 
graphs. I tell you what to write, where 
and how to sell; and supply big list of 
editors who buy from beginners. Lots 
of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. 
Write to sell, right away. Send for free 
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BENSON BARRETT 
Dept. 160-C, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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What Can We Learn? 
Continued from page 15 





friends in their home for dinner, 
complete with all the trimmings. 


We school people have failed to 
acquaint the American public with 
the need for adequate education. 
Does your school system have a 
well planned and highly organized 
program of public relations? Do 
you have a faculty committee 
whose chief responsibility is that of 
giving news and information about 
your schools and their accomplish- 
ments to the public? When the 


public is sold on the importance 
of education we shall have the 
money for improved guidance pro- 
grams, modern teaching aids, a 
longer school term, and fewer 
pupils per teacher. 
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lege, Muncie, Indiana 


Officially Listed for Use 
in Kentucky 


Che “New Look” in Reading 
THE SHELDON READERS 


A New Basic Reading Series (1957) 


Dr. William D. Sheldon, Director Reading Laboratory, Syracuse University 
Dr. Mary C. Austin, Harvard Graduate School of Education 

Queenie B. Mills, Professor Early Childhood Education, University of Illinois 
Robert A. McCracken, Head Reading Laboratory, Ball State Teachers Col- 








The Entire Series—books, activity books, and teachers’ editions based 
upon extensive research and the authors’ long experience in the field of 
reading. ; 

New interest-holding stories, with modern settings for primary pupils of 
today. 


High interest level for boys as well as for girls. 


Teachers’ edition at each level gives clear concise instructions for the use 
of the reader and the accompanying activity book. 


Diagnostic Tests—designed especially by the Sheldon authors for the 
SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES. Easy-to-follow instructions make it 
simple for the teacher to get a complete picture of each child’s reading 
status. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


310 W. Polk Street Chicago 7, Illinois 
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PAY DOCTOR BILLS 





TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


, & BORROW ‘100%, 


By Mail-in compute privacy! 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers 







you now. You can borrow 











SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 





PAY for HOME REPAIRS 


future earnings. Payments budgeted 


for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company, 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made ¥ mail from the pri- 

of your own home. You see no agents or 

ane. A managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 








whatsoever. 


Name and address 
of school you teach 


Amount you want to borrow $.....W. On what date of month will your 


Amount earned 
Age... per month $.... 


p-----== FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


To State Finance Company, Dept. C-1363 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
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auto made? ( 
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Town 
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Amount you owe bank? $ 


Town. 





Monthly payments? $.__..._.__. ne 





What security on bank loan? 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 

















to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here. 


© Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


e Convenient monthly installments val ry loan out of 
t your income, 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time eae you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


who need money to further their education, 
- Teady and waiting for 


MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 





CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are ap ying = Le 
State Finance 

MAIL. All mail is at as aan 
in a plain envelope and the 
transaction is completely 
confidential and private. 





0°600™ 


















































CASH interest and principal: 
Select your Loan 
needs here 
Cash 20 Cash 24 

You Get | Months | You Get | Months 
$10000|'$ 675)/$40000/$2 275 
20000) 1343) 50000) 2769 

30000) 1995) 60000) 324 











Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 


are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 


short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 


Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 


amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 






Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


af STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. C-1363 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 





The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe 





Per Mo. | To Whom Owing 














x 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
es 


for our confidential fil 


Name of Relative. 





(Relationship) ........_. 




















Street. Town State. Occup 

Name of Relative. (Relationship)...........-.-__ 
Street. Town. State Occup 

Name of Relative (Relationship) ............— ee 
Street Town. State. Occup. 

Name of Relative. (Relationship) ...........__. ee 
Street Town. neg EE, ee 





The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. i agree that it 


any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 



































the above First P: 
Due Date, except 
balance and interest. 


Default in th 
render the then unpaid 





A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 
~ Due Date and e¢ with 


the above Final Payment 
e Final Payment | shall be equal to the unpaid principal 


e terms baw this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
balance due and payable. 

It is agreed that the validity and 
under and by virtue of the laws of Neb: 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING sare IN Fon 
SALARY NOT RECEIV. 


construction of this note shall be determined 
raska. 


PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 





az TEACHING 
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RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 





The interest hereon Shall be at the mee “ 3% 
principal balance not exceeding $150 
and not in excess of and 


principal —_ computed on the number of 
ays. 


consecutive 


$. to (Name) (Add.) 
Sign Full ree’ 

Pay rent or real estate een I 2 Street 

payment to? (Name) Town 

Purpose of loan... Ls: State. 
NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 

of Loan $................ | Payment $. Due Date. Due.Date. Date 
In consideration of the Amount of ar above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, a note is subject to t its office and will be promptly 
—— the a ise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together urned to the undersigned | if the Any is not yond g 
interest as 


OA ad month on that part of the unpaid 
per month on that part over $150 
% of or ove a, on any remainder of such unpaid 

days elapsed, a month being 30 





we 





(if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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Education College 
Is Expanded at UK 
The University of Kentucky Col- 
lege of Education has been ex- 
panded this year with the addition 
of three new programs and three 
new faculty members to head them. 
Dr. Lucille Lurry, associate pro- 
fessor of education, is developing a 
junior high program, the only one 
of its kind in the state and one of 
only a few in the U.S., according 
to Dr. James T. Moore, chairman 
of the division of curriculum. Dr. 
Lurry will be director of a work- 
shop June 9-July 3 for junior high 
teachers of Kentucky. et aie 
Mark Tucker, assistant professor Ceatines Mh thhod of 
of education, is coordinator of a 2 fe , 
new program for the education of BO ae Oy F .. he 
Gievtional children. Hé is work- mesh Anvridtende : 
ing with the directors of the UK 
Speech Clinic and physical rehabili- 
tation center, organizations inter- 
ested in exceptional children— 
physical, emotional, and mental— 
and with the State Department of | 
Education, and hospitals for ex- | 
ceptional children. This new pro- 
gram has been approved for 
certification by the College of 
, Education, and has been submitted 
to the faculty and graduate council. 
. Dr. Gilbert Tauffner is director 
of the new audio-visual aids pro- 
, gram in the Division of Extended 
Programs, and also is an assistant 
professor of education. 


PALMER METHOD 


@ A MUST IN YOUR 
LANGUAGE ARTS CURRICULUM 






@ TAUGHT TO MORE PUPILS 
THAN ANY OTHER 
HANDWRITING PROGRAM 







A) 5 
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1957 Edition! Cursive Writing the Easy Way 
(Writing Textbooks) 











Newly revised and improved with new 
illustrations, script copy, etc. Copy- 
right 1957. Series of non-consumable 
books with grade level appeal. Book 
3A is designed to cover transition 
from manuscript to cursive in any 
grade. Order Books 1 to 8 if cursive 
only is taught; Book 3A and upper 
grade books if cursive is taught after 
manuscript. 27¢ each 
















KEA DIRECTORY 


KEA Departments and Sections 
DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 

Kentucky Association of Elementary School 
Principals 





MY FIRST WRITING BOOK 
(Workbook) 
Entirely new optional consumable work- 
for manuscript writing for first 
graders, designed to accompany the teach- 
er’s manual described at right. Copyright 
956. 


(22¢ in quantities of 30 or more) 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
THE EASY WAY 


(Teacher’s Manual) 
New improved 1958 revision. Gives the 
beginner the advantage of starting out 
with the correct procedure and makes 


President—Leslie Dause, Russell Springs . 37¢ each manuscript writing a pleasure for both 
oe ee — te 2648 ‘on pupil and teacher. $ ‘. 
oy Way, Louisville RITING 1.35 eac 
Directors of Pupil Personnel MY SECOND 
President—Ernest Broady, Glasgow BOOK 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen Wallingford, (Workbook) Teacher’s Manual FREE with Individual 


Maysville 
Kentucky Association of Secondary School 
Principals 
President—Clyde M. Lassiter, 717 West 
Cooper Drive, Lexington 
Secretary—J. M. Deacon, Lexington Junior 
High School, Lexington 
Kentucky Association of School Administrators 
President—James B. Deweese, Mayfield 
Secretary—G. C. Burkhead, Elizabethtown 
Kentucky Association of Supervision and 
i Development 
President—Roy Smith, Owensboro Public 
Schools, Owensboro 
Secretary—Mrs. Ruby Northcutt, Ashland 
Public Schools, Ashland 
DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 
President—Howard Lusk, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 29 
Secretary—Mrs. Henrietta Harris, V. A. 
Hospital, Leestown Road, Lexington 
See next page 


March, 1958 
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New, revised consumable workbook for 
second graders to accompany the teacher’s 
manual described at right. Copyright 
1957. 46c each 


PALMER METHOD 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Attractive pens in assorted colors with 
medium, fine or extra fine replaceable 
points a valuable aid to better 
penmanship. 

75¢ each in orders of 

one dozen or more 


orders of 20 or more workbooks 
described at left. 


ALPHABET CHALKBOARD 
CARDS 


Set of 15 cards contains all the capitals, 
small letters and numerals. Excellent as 
permanent blackboard border. Cards are 
18%4 x 17 inches. In manuscript or cur- 
sive. Colors: white on black or green. 


$1.15 each 
(95¢ in orders of 5 or more sets) 
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KEA Directory 


(Continued from page 31) 
Teachers of 





Secretary—Betty Sue Hill, 919 Center 
Street, Owensboro 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER AND 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 


High School, Frankfort 
Secretary—Lucille Poyner, Reidland High 
School, Paducah 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry Teachers 
President—Brother Bonaventure, St. Xavier 
High ~~ 118 West Broadway, 


Louisville 8 

Secretary—Dr. Gradus Shoemaker, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8 

Classical Association 

President—Mrs. Ethel J. Moore, Morehead 
State College, Morehead 

Secretary—Robert L. Ladd, Holmes High 
School, Covington 


Kentucky Council of Mathematics Teachers 
President—Willie Bruce, 1519 South First 
Street, Louisville 8 
Secretary—Mrs. Lillie K. Peyton, Sturgis 
High School, Sturgis 
Kentucky Personnel and Guidance Association 
President—Wm. F. Kelley, Community 
College, University of Louisville 
Secretary—Mrs. Marguerite 
Eastern High School, Middletown 
Association of Physics Teachers 
soe Ellis, Centre College, 


Socnmener iii Bayse, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 
Kentucky Psychological Associa’ 
President—Dr. G. B. emer gg 217 North 
Upper Street, Lexington 
Secretary—not reported 
Kentucky Association of Secondary Education 
President—D. C. Anderson, Mt. Sterling 
Secretary—not reported 
Kentucky Council for the Social Studies 
President—Winifred D. Broderick, 250 
Kennedy Court, Louisville 6 


Education 
President—Jewell Colliver, Park City 
Secretary— 

Distributive Education 
President—Robert Hume, Lafayette 
Vocational School, Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Fay S. Trusty, Ahrens 
Trade School, 546 South First, 
Louisville 2 


Home Economics Education 
President—Mrs. Pauline Adkins, Sandy 
Hook 
Secretary—Donnalie Stratton, Meta 
Rehabilitation Association 
President—Mrs. Amelia Brown Frazier, 
‘Harrods Creek 
Secretary—Lillian Webster, State 
Department of Education, Frankfort 
Trades and Industries 
President—James Fannin, Ashland 
Vocational School, Ashland 
Secretary—Charles A. Werrmann, Third 
and Court Streets, Covington 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


President—Mrs. Dorcas W. Willis, Route 
2, Paris 


Secretary—B. F. Browning, 746 Colorado, 
Louisville 8 Secretary—Mrs. Helen Van Curon, Harlan 


KEA Associated Groups 


Kentucky Folklore Society 
President—Dr. Leonard W. Roberts, Union 
College, Barbourville 
Secretary—D. K. Wilgus, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 


Kentucky Association of Future Teachers 
of America 
President—Evelyn Steele, 1403 North Third 
Street, Lexington 
Secretary—Peggy Thompson, Asbury 
College, Wilmore 
Kentucky High School Athletic Association 
Commissioner—Ted Sanford, P. O. Box 
1178, Lexington 
Assistant Commissioner—Joe Billy Mans- 
- field, P. O. Box 1178, Lexington 
Kentucky Ornithological Society 
President—Mrs. F. W. Stamm, 2118 
Lakeside Drive, Louisville 5 
Secretary—Mrs. William B. Tabler, 6 Glen 
Hill Road, Louisville 7 
Kentucky School Boards Association 
President—Foeman Rudd, 4585 Church 


Kentucky Association of Counselors and 
war rand Unit, The Association for Student 


ye Teater, Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond 

Secretary—Sister Clara Francis, Nazareth 
College, Louisville 


Middlesboro 
cretary—Mrs. James W. — Jr. 
28 Chamberry Drive, Louisville 7 
Conference of Foreign Language Teachers 
President—Dr. A. J. Richards, Kentucky 
State College, Frankfort 
Secretary—Mrs. Howard Whitehead, Mt. 
Sterling 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Kentucky Art Education Association 
President—Mrs. Darrell Brothers, Covington 
Public Schools, ply sang 
Secretary—William Boaz, Murray State 
College, Murray 
Kentucky Association of School Librarians 
President—Eloise Balz, 825 Aberdeen Road, 
Park Hills 
Secretary—Kate Padgette, Covington Public 
Schools, Covington 
Kentucky Music Educator’s Association 
President—Eudora South, 212 Steele Street, 
Frankfort 
Secretary—not reported 
Kentucky Speech Association 
Kentucky ae ait iene ye oe President—Dr. Charles McGlon, Baptist Street, Covington 
P “eee W; ian Seminary, Louisville 6 Secretary—L. E. _Meece, College of 
Secretary—not reported Secretary—Mrs. Thelma Beeler, Lafayette Education, — of Kentucky, 
- igh Schosl Coaches Assocletion High School, Lexington Lexington 


Kentucky Association of of 
oe. ge a —— Cheerleaders, Pep oan 2 Baton Twirlers 


Kentucky Industrial Arts Association President—not reported 
President—T. M. Bonner, Holmes High - aa iris 
School, Covington entucky en’s Association 
Secretary—H. C. Warren, Southern Junior President—James E. Bradley, 1056 Fon- 
High School, Owensboro taine Road, Lexington 


Secretary—Ray Binford, Versailles 
KEA Planning Board 


Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers 
President—Attia M. Bowmer, 125 Heady 





Dept., University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Secretary—Minnie Maud Macaulay, Berea 
College, Berea 





DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


President—Mrs. Mabel Harrison, Heath 
High School, West Paducah 

Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington 29 


Commission on Tenure and Academic Freedom 
Charlton Hummel, Chairman, 4004 Brookfield, Term Expires 
Louisville 7 see 80, 
Claude Farley, Pikeville. June 380, 
Frances Lashbrook, Owensboro City Schools, Owensboro....June 380, 
Mrs. Hazel R. Mears, Horse Cave. J 80, 
Elizabeth Dennis, 1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington. 80, 
Mrs. C. D. Hi Pine Knot. 80, 
A. D. Owens, City Schools, Newport. June 380, 


Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 
Term a 


sag Sparks, Chairman, Murray State College, Murray......June 80, 

. Annie Laurie Allen, P ron 
a Lawrence, = | High Street, Bowling Green. 
Minor Burnside, 
Mrs. Beulah than arg 1810 Woodfill Way, Louisville 5....June 30, 
Emily Reeves, Danville June 80, 
Wayne Ratliff, Prestonsb June 80. 
Mrs. Beatrice ‘Allen, Russell Springs. 
he way Murrell, 400 Taylor “Avenue, Bellevue 

. Simms, Union College, Barbourville. 

Ma ae Allen, Ary. June 
Louise Combs, Professional Adviser, Department of Education, Sesdines 
J. Marvin Dodson, Kentucky Education Association, ex officio 
Mitchell Davis, ex officio 
Robert R. Martin, Department of Education, Frankfort 
W. J. Moore, Chairman of Advisory Committee, Eastern Kentucky 

State College, Richmond ° 


Term Expires 
Mitchell Davis, Glasgow. April 11, 1958 
Robert R. Martin, Department of Education, Frankfort...January 1, 1960 
A. B. Crawford, Transylvania College, Lexington 7............June 80, 1960 
Helen Reed, College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 29 June 30, 1959 
Mrs. Helen Miller, Route 5, oy age ON 80, 1960 
J. A. Caywood, 448 Buttermilk Pike, Covingt June 30, 1960 
William F. Russell, Paris June 80, 1960 
Ww. 4 Moore, Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond....June 30, 1958 
. Carter, Murray. June 30, 1958 
June 80, 






































June 80, 
June 380, 
Mrs. Herbert Fraser, 4l1l savke Street, Providence...........June $0, 
Mrs. Frances Fon Adairville June 30, 
June 80, 
June 80, 
June 80, 
d June 30, 

Louise Kiser, S June 80, 
Iradella Lynch, 545 Greenup Street, Covington.................. _ = 
une 30, 





Pad h 
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ARE YOU A MEMBER? 


Teachers in more than 165 school districts 


have enrolled in the low cost 


KEA Group Insurance Program 


oe 


These educators have purchased ‘peace of 


mind at a very low cost to helo defray 


expenses when they are sick or disabled in 


an accident and unable to perform their 


teaching duties. 


If your school system does not participate—have your 
superintendent contact the local office. This is the only income- 


protection plan approved by the KEA..: 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
360 Francis Building, Louisville, Kentucky 


Send me details of the Official KEA Plan of Group (Sickness and Accident) Insurance. 











If undeliverable return to 
Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third St. 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


Return Postage Guaranteed 








So ALANON REST, 
ILLES KY. 


=v 





@ CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 
Parlors A-B-C, Mezzanine, Brown Hotel 
Summer Session material will be available 


@ RECEPTION AND DANCE 
10:00-1:00, Thursday, April 10 
Crystal Ballroom, Brown Hotel 








Summer Session — June 9- Aug. 2 == 





For information about admission or courses offered, wri‘e to ——SS— 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 

























